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; Housing for. the. Entire People. 





The magic of the word "veteran" 


has been credited with adding Title V to the 
Lanham Act without stirring up a word of de- 
bate either in Congress or in the press, although 
at the time there were many who felt that the 
Office of the Administrator of NHA_ should 
neither have participated in the preparation of 
the measure nor have supported its passage in 
Congress. 

While granting that the Title presents some 
pretty hard administrative nuts to crack, we are 
convinced that in this situation Congress was 
faced with one of those problems that had only 
one practical answer—and that an admittedly un- 
satisfactory one. It is safe to risk the wager that 
no one could then, nor can now, propose a better 
solution to the problem of housing the families 
of “distressed” veterans or servicemen than to pro- 
vide them with publicly-financed and temporarily- 
constructed homes—a solution that will simul- 
taneously provide such families with needed help 
during an emergency, while preserving < 1 sound 
postwar market for private enterprise. 

Some have suggested that a better solution 
would have been the immediate relaxation of all 
building controls, permitting supply to catch up 
with demand—in which process the distressed 
veteran or serviceman would presumably, some- 
how, somewhere, find the type of shelter he could 
afford to rent or buy. This solution might be 
recommended if it were conceded that there is 
no shortage of building materials and that there 
is no need of continuing to make the bulk of 
those materials available for the war effort—a 
concession that very few people would be willing 
to make .. . and if an adequate supply of public 
low-rent housing were made available for fam- 
ilies of low income who could not be served di- 
rectly by private enterprise. 

No such solution being available, what other 
alternatives were there? A “distressed” family 
of a veteran or serviceman is defined as one which 
by reason of “eviction, low income, or otherwise,” 
is unable to find adequate housing that is within 
its financial reach. In other words, a distressed 
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veteran or serviceman is a man handicapped 
meeting his shelter problem: 

(1) because his lack funds either makes 
impossible for him to invest in the purchase or 
construction of his own home or to appear as a 
sure enough risk to encourage a builder to build 
for and then rent to him; or 

(2) because, even though he may have the 
funds to do so, he can not build or buy a home— 
first, because there may be no priorities or sale- 
able houses available him or, second, because 
he is unwilling to invest his capital in this way 
during a period which is economically unbalanced. 

All this being so, the distressed veteran or 
serviceman is limited to the current market. And 
there is no necessity to elaborate on what he meets 
there. 

Among public housers, who have thus in 
herited the problem, there are those who have 
not welcomed Title V. They know that there 
will be a crop of headaches in operating under it, 
and they fear that it will enlarge and complicate 
the problem of the postwar disposition of war 
housing. They are dubious about how quickly 
temporary war houses can be eliminated when 
they are rented to veterans, whose tenure, the 
public housers believe, may be much less tem- 
porary than that of inmigrant war workers. They 
point out that there are really serious problems of 
tenant selection. And they suggest that, under 
the NHA directive to grade rents to incomes, 
there arises the important question of how far 
the Lanham program can go toward becoming 
a subsidized program. 

Perhaps all these administrative problems should 
have been discussed fully before Title V was 
adopted. Perhaps, too, before the measure went 
to Congress there should have been more general 
exploration of the question of whether or not 
this new type of war housing should be rigidly 
limited to temporary types as against some leeway 
on permanents. But all that is water over the 
dam. It does not alter either the urgency or, we 
believe, the inevitability of Title 
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D-DAY IN HOUSING 


TAFT SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS; 
SENATORS WAGNER AND ELLENDER INTRODUCE OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL 


August | was D-Day in housing. A 
few hours before the Senate adjourned 
for a two-month summer recess, Sena- 
tor Taft submitted to the Senate Special 
Committee on Postwar Economic Pol- 
icy and Planning the postwar housing 
report of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Redevelopment, of 
which he is chairman. On the same 
day Senators Wagner and Ellender in- 
troduced a long anticipated comprehen- 
sive housing bill, $.1342. 

The report outlines a national hous- 
ing policy and makes recommendations 
covering housing research, assistance to 
private enterprise, extension of public 
low-rent housing, urban redevelopment, 
and a permanent national housing 
agency. Deviating but little from the 
report—and that, in the main, on de- 
tails—the bill enunciates the essentials 
of a national housing policy and pro- 
poses specific measures relating to the 
major subjects covered in the Taft re- 
port, plus rural housing. The latter 
subject is recommended by the Taft 
report for further study. The report 
and the bill are in complete accord on 
public housing and on urban redevel- 
opment. Both call for a permanent 
National Housing Agency, under a 
single administrator, and both propose 
to remove the present Lanham Act 
limitations on the disposition of per- 
manent war housing to local housing 
authorities. Not covered in the bill is 
the Taft subcommittee recommenda- 
tion that NHA should have the respon- 
sibility for the guaranty of home loans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, now a function of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


Taft to Study Bill During Recess 


Following the introduction of the 
bill, Senator Taft told the Senate that 
he wished to consider, during the re- 
cess, the comparatively few points of 
difference between the bill and the 
report and to propose the addition to 
the bill of further provisions relating 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. “If those amendments 
and additions can be satisfactorily 
agreed upon,” he said, “—and I have no 
doubt they can be—I shall be very glad 
to join the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Louisiana in the 
sponsorship of the bill.” 

Rarely has any subject received the 
thorough study in Congress that has 
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been given to housing. Realization of 
the importance of housing to the na 
tional economy and to the “way of 
life” of the American people developed 
rapidly during the past decade, against 
a background of activities related to 
separate phases of the housing problem. 
The wartime consolidation of the vari 
ous federal housing agencies brought 
about an understanding that, as the 
Taft report states, “the housing market 
is a single all-inclusive market and that 
the focus must be maintained upon the 
physical needs for housing rather than 
upon the abstraction of function.” Long 
hearings last year on the program and 
activities of the National Capital Hous 
ing Authority featured acrimonious de- 
bate on the fictitious issue of “private 
housing versus public housing” and 
further highlighted the importance of 
finding a solution to the “total” hous 
ing problem. 


Comprehensive Solution Sought 


The Taft subcommittee hearings, 
held early this year, insistently sought 
to identify and reconcile the various 
elements of a comprehensive solution. 
Testimony varied as to details of the 
answer but, except for that of certain 
obviously special-interest groups, was 
characterized by striking agreement 
that the objective of a national housing 
policy is the provision of adequate 
housing for the entire people, that this 
is primarily and predominantly the re- 
sponsibility of private enterprise, that 
private enterprise should have further 
assistance in undertaking to do a better 
and more extensive job, and that direct 
public action 1s necessary to serve that 
part of the housing market in which 
private enterprise can not operate as 
such. Nor was this viewpoint confined 
to those who could be called “public 
housers.” It was shared by such groups 
as the American Bankers Association, 
which in its statement to the subcom 
mittee, recognized the need for public 
housing to supplement private enter- 
prise, and urged increasing local and 
state responsibility in its provision. 

NAHO added its affirmation of 
these principles, basing its testimony 
before the subcommittee on the Asso- 
ciation’s 1944 report “Housing for the 
United States After the War.” 


Background of Policy 


In its discussion of the background 
of a postwar housing policy, the Taft 


report says: “The subcommittee feels 
that the importance of a well conceived, 
comprehensive housing policy cannot be 
exaggerated. There is no problem be- 
fore the American people with more 
varied aspects than that of housing, 
each of them important to the future 
welfare of the country. 

“From the social point of view, a 
supply of good housing, sufficient to 
meet the needs of all families, is essen- 
tial to a sound and stable democracy. 
Every family must have a decent home 
in which to live. The character of 
that home determines more than any- 
thing else the character of family life, 
the conditions in which children grow 
up and the attitude of the people 
toward the community and the govern- 
ment. From the point of view of in- 
dustry and employment a large volume 
of residential construction would make 
a vital contribution to our postwar 
economy. 

“Housing is long-lived, and the im- 
provement of housing conditions re- 
quires foresight and many years of 
planning and work. Housing is sub- 
stantial and visible to all and deter- 
mines a large part of the aspect of our 
cities and our countryside. Slums are 
not only a deterrent to the development 
of a sound citizenry, but they lower 
the people’s desire for healthful and 
attractive surroundings and the hope 
of improving their conditions. 

“ We cannot safely face the 
difficult undertakings of the years 
ahead, with the burden of hardship and 
discontent that bad housing imposes 
upon us. The issue must be faced and 
the task assumed. It is a task which 
cannot be performed in one year, nor 
perhaps in a decade, but one which as 
a nation we must devotedly pursue and 
accomplish as rapidly as proper use of 
our resources permits.” 


Public Housing Needed 


The subcommittee finds both a clear 
need for public housing and a federal 
interest in its provision: 

“The subcommittee agrees fully that 
the government should not go into 
housing as a business or compete with 
private enterprise in this field any more 
than in any other field, but it does not 
agree with the contention that the prob- 
lem can be solved at the present time 
by private enterprise alone. Unaided 
private initiative has not provided a 
sufficient supply of decent houses in 
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the past. Although the subcommittee 
believes that a revivified industry will 
constantly reduce the need for direct 
aid, it sees no likelihood of change that 
would permit private initiative to meet 
all the requirements of the immediate 
future. 

“The justification for public housing 
must rest on the proposition that the 
federal government has an interest in 
seeing that minimum standards of 
housing, food, and health service are 
available for all members of the com- 
munity. The American people have 
been impressed with the fact that, in a 
country capable of our tremendous war 
time production, there is no reason why 
hardship and extreme poverty cannot 
be prevented. 

“The reason for action in the hous- 
ing field is greater than in the other 
areas, because the cost of decent shelter 
is such that many families able to obtain 
a reasonable standard of food, and even 
health service (for instance, through 
insurance), are unable to obtain decent 
shelter. We have so far been unable 
either to produce sufficient new houses 
or even to build up a large enough 
supply of good used houses at prices 
which low-wage earners can afford.” 

The report flatly rejects the idea of 
rent certificates as a means of providing 
housing subsidy for low-income fam- 
ilies, and does not find any practical 
means for providing low-rent housing 
through subsidies to private owners of 
rental housing. It concludes that “the 
principle and methods now in existence 
for granting aid (should) be continued, 
at least for the present, in preference 
to some new and untried plan.” 

In his address to the Senate following 
the introduction of the Wagner-Ellen- 
der housing bill, Senator Taft sum- 
marized the recommendations of his 
subcommittee report as follows: 

“We recommend that all activities of 
the government relating to housing be 
consolidated in a permanent national 
housing administration under a single 
director, but leaving a large amount of 
autonomy to the existing agencies. 

“We have approved the goal of 
1,250,000 residential units a year for 
the next 10 years, and we believe that 
number of new homes is needed. It 
will not be possible to reach this goal 
during the first few years, but we be- 
lieve that it will be a possible goal 
thereafter, and will not result in over- 
building. We also believe that 
federal aid should be given to the re- 
habilitation of houses now out of repair 
or obsolete. 


Role of Private Enterprise 


“We also believe that the great bulk 
of these homes must be built or rebuilt 
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by private enterprise, and we recom- 
mend the strengthening of the Home 
Loan Bank System and the Federal 
Housing Administration, through 
which the government has vastly im- 
proved home mortgage financing for 
private builders and owners. Among 
other proposals We recommend that 
federal savings and loan associations 
be authorized to make home-repair 
loans under title I of the National 
Housing Act without security, and 
home loans under the GI bill of rights; 
that home loan banks be permitted to 
accept as collateral mortgages in excess 
of 20 years maturity when insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration; 
and that under certain conditions fed 
eral savings and loan associations be 
permitted to make mortgages up to 90 
percent of the value of the property in 
cases where such mortgages might be 
insured to that limit., 

“Among other proposals we recom 
mend that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration be authorized to accept 
builders as mortgagors on housing 
valued at not less than $6,000 per unit, 
and continue to insure 90 per cent 
direct mortgages on houses in that 
price class. 

“We further recommend the work- 
ing out of a plan by which insurance 
companies with a 100-percent equity 
investment in housing projects may be 
guaranteed a very low return on their 
money if they agree to a proper limi- 
tation of rents and earnings. 


Public Housing 


“In the field of public housing we 
recommend that Congress approve a 
total program of building 500,000 more 
units during the next 4 years, financed 
in the same manner as housing has 
been financed under the United States 
Housing Act. We believe, however, 
that there should be a definite require- 
ment that public housing projects orig 
inate in the locality, that they come in 
with the endorsement of the municipal 
council or other governing body, that 
only families be admitted whose _in- 
come does not exceed a definite limit 
and only families who have heretofore 
lived in substandard housing. We pro- 
pose that the cost limitation be changed 
to a per-room basis and that limita- 
tions of $1,000 to $1,250 per room be 
imposed. 

“The subcommittee also recommends 
a limited form of urban redevelopment 
to assist cities to buy up the land in 
any given area where it is now used or 
intended to be used for housing and 
to redevelop it for commercial pur- 
poses, private-housing purposes, public 
works, or public housing. The plan 
proposed is experimental and can only 





be used by cities prepared to put up 
one-third of the net loss involved. 

“We recommend that a_ research 
program, directed particularly to the 
reduction of building cost, be under 
taken and promoted by the govern 
ment. 

“We recommend that permanent 
federally owned war housing be per 
mitted to be sold to public-housing 
agencies with the approval of the local 
municipal authorities.” 


Wagner-Ellender Bill Close Parallel 
of Taft Report 


The close relationship between the 
recommendations of the Taft subcom 
mittee report and the provisions of the 
Wagner-Ellender bill is no accident. 
Senators Wagner and Ellender are 
both members of the subcommittee. In 
drafting the bill they drew on the ex 
tensive array of information which had 
been assembled by the subcommittee 
during its hearings. They conferred at 
length with representatives of all the 
federal housing agencies and of many 
of the groups that had appeared before 
the subcommittee. Finally, report and 
bill alike reflect the general consensus 
of the views expressed before the sub- 
committee and in consultation by all 
major groups constructively concerned 
with finding a solution for the problem 
of providing decent housing for the 
American people. 

The accord was foreshadowed by the 
addresses made by Senators Wagner, 
Ellender, and Taft at the annual meet 
ing of the National Public Housing 
Conference on June 19 in Washington. 
Furthermore, no little credit should be 
given to the constructive legislative 
proposals developed by the Conference 
itself. 

Leaving to Senator’ Ellender the 
presentation of a summary of S.1342, 
Senator Wagner discussed before the 
Senate the economic and social pur- 
poses of the measure and “its vital im- 
mediate importance.” He introduced 
his discussion as follows: 

“This bill proposes the complete post- 
war housing program for which people 
throughout the country, countless in 
number, have waited long and long- 
ingly... . They have waited anxiously 
for this measure, because they agree, 
with remarkable unanimity, that hous- 
ing is the main highway to postwar full 
employment. They have waited sym- 
pathetically, because they know that 
this nation must quickly undertake a 
large housing program to meet the 
needs of our returning servicemen. 
They have waited eagerly, because they 
know what England and other nations 
are now doing to assure decent housing 
for all their people, and their thinking 
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does not countenance that America be 
outdistanced. 

“It must be a great inspiration to 
the American people that this subject, 
which touches so closely upon the fam 
ily and the home, can be approached 
in a spirit of nonpartisanship. There 
fore, I hail and welcome the arduous 
labors of the distinguished senior Sen 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Taft), under 
whose guidance the Senate Subcommit 
tee on Housing and Urban Redevelop 
ment has prepared and is issuing a 
monumental housing report. There are 
a few differences between this report 
and the bill now being introduced, but 
these differences do not represent dis 
agreements. This is evidenced by the 
fact that both the cosponsor of this bill, 
the able Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Ellender) and | have signed this report. 

“With respect to all those housing 
matters which have been regarded as 
most complex and most controversial, 
namely, public housing and the new 
subject of urban redevelopment with 
federal and local aid, the report and 
the bill are entirely and completely in 
accord. This nonpartisan accord may 
be sad news to the small minority 
which for so long has stood in the way 
of slum clearance and decent housing 
for the average American family. But 
this nonpartisan accord on housing 
will bring new hope and new faith to 
millions of families throughout the 
land. . . . I have not a shadow of 
doubt about favorable action on this 
bill when the Congress returns.” 


General Policy 


Title I of the bill is a statement of 
general policy. Section 1 under this 
title outlines “American Housing Ob- 
jectives” as follows: 

“Production of a large and continu 
ous volume of housing during the 
postwar period is necessary for 

“(a) Investment and employment in 
housing enterprise, in the amount re- 
quired for the highest attainable level 
of investment and employment in pri- 
vate enterprise generally and for house 
production’s share in full employment; 

“(b) Increase in the total housing 
supply required to eliminate current 
housing deficits and for national 
growth, with special emphasis upon the 
needs of returning veterans and their 
families; 

“(c) Encouragement of home own- 
ership, immediately where feasible and 
as a long-range objective, along with 
rental housing for those who by reason 
of income, mobility, and custom in 
their locality find it most suited to their 
needs; 


“(d) Replacement of slums and 
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other substandard housing, in urban 
and rural areas, at the rate required 
for orderly progress toward a decent 
and healthful standard of housing for 
the whole American people; 

“(e) Systematic improvement ol 
residential neighborhoods as the core 
of better city planning and redevelop 
ment of American communities, with 
consequent opportunities for invest 
ment, employment, and better finan 
cial conditions in the states and locali- 
ties; 

“(f) Conservation of the existing 
housing supply, with rehabilitation 
where consistent with long-term econ 
omy and with progress toward better 
housing and better communities.” 


Summary of Bill 


In summarizing the provisions ot 
the bill, Senator Ellender first referred 
to the statement of policy embodied in 
Title I, and then described each of the 
succeeding titles, as follows: 


Title II—Research and local market 
analysis. Under this title, “the bill sets 
up a program of technical research re 
lating to producing better housing at 
lower costs. It also sets up a program 
of stimulating private enterprise and 
local communities to make better an 
alyses of local housing needs. It also 
provides for the dissemination of na 
tion-wide information relating to hous 
ing. These researches and facts, by 
reducing the cost of housing and in 
creasing the knowledge about housing 
will enable private enterprise to do a 
bigger and better job, and serve more 
of the total housing need. The same 
devices will also enable local communi 
ties to do a better job with their own 
resources.” 


Title 11]—Urban redevelopment. A 
five-year program of federal contribu 
tions to local communities to cover the 
difference between the cost of acquiring 
and clearing land and selling it at its 
use value for redevelopment. Contracts 
for these annual contributions—run 
ning for not to exceed 45 years—would 
be authorized to the extent of $4 mil 
lion in the first year, increasing by 
$4 million additional each year to a 
maximum of $20 million a year at the 
end of five years. The President could 
accelerate this program if employment 
conditions should require. 

In addition, $250 million in federal 
loans would be made available at the 
rate of $50 million a year for the five- 
year period. It is expected that the 
annual contributions would serve as 
security for local borrowing of at least 
$500 million to supplement the federal 
loans. Among the conditions attached 

(Continued on page 151) 
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Raymond M. Foley 


New Commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration 


In mid-July Mr. Foley left his post 
as Michigan State Director of the Fed 
eral Housing Administration to become 
FHA Commissioner, having been 
chosen for his new position on the basis 
of his eleven years’ experience in what 
has been called the “number 1 hot 
spot” of FHA—Detroit. It has been 
said by one who is intimately familiar 
with FHA operations that “with this 
experience and the ability he displayed 
in dealing with the many problems of 
peace and war time housing that came 
up in the Detroit area over this period, 
Mr. Foley will take over the Commis 
sionership exceptionally well qualified 
by practical knowledge in the operating 
end of our business.” As a_ further 
indication of Mr. Foley’s Michigan 
record, it Was pointed out at the time 
of his appointment to the top job in 
FHA that the total volume of FHA 
loan insurance in Michigan aggregates 
two-thirds of a billion dollars; that 
“despite the inevitable difficulties in 
handling such a large volume of busi- 
ness, Mr. Foley has kept it sound. The 
loss ratio in his former territory is the 
lowest in the country.” 

Mr. Foley is a native of Michigan, 
born 55 years ago in Wayne County. 
He was educated in Detroit and Mount 
Clemens public schools and, after high 
school graduation, entered newspaper 
work with the Detroit newspapers, sub 
sequently becoming city editor and 
then managing editor of the Pontiac, 
Michigan, Daily Press—positions he 
held for an aggregate of about thirteen 
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years, 

Mr. Foley later engaged in special 
publishing business and in 1932 was 
drafted into the state government of 
Michigan to establish a public relations 
division for various departments. After 
a little more than a year at this post, 
he was appointed in October 1934, as 
State Director of the new Federal 
Housing Administration, and held this 
position until his appointment as Com 
missioner. 

Reputation as Organizer 

In the early days of Mr. Foley’s con- 
nection with FHA in Michigan he 
established a reputation as an organizer 
on the basis of a volunteer organization 
which he built up to promote employ- 
ment recovery through the building 
business. He was already widely 
known in the state through his previ- 
ous newspaper and governmental work, 
and through having served as chairman 
of the Employment Recovery Commis- 
sion during depression days, and as a 
member of the Tourist and Resort 
Commission. 

Several years ago when the National 
Housing Act of Canada became effec 
tive, Mr. Foley, at the request of rep- 
resentatives of the Construction League 
of that country, gave a number of 
lectures in various Canadian cities on 
housing, and assisted in establishing 
the educational program used in fur- 
thering housing improvement there. 

In charge of housing priorities in the 
state during the war period, Mr. Foley 
was largely responsible for the program 
of approximately 40,000 privately built 
defense and war housing units in 
thirty critical war housing areas of 
Michigan. During this time he also 
served as housing chairman of the 
Office of Civilian Defense for Michi- 
gan under two governors, and on 
various regional planning and housing 
committees. 


Public vs. Private 

Mr. Foley spoke to a general session 
of the 1943 regional conference of 
NAHO’s East Central Regional Coun- 
cil, held in Cleveland on February 16 
and 17, of that year. At that time he 
said in part: 

“. .. the tug-of-war between private 
and public housing, so-called, which 
characterized past efforts, as they were 
mirrored to the public, must be elimi- 
nated in the future. . . . What I am 
suggesting for the war period is both 
an immediate essential for the emer- 
gency and a beginning for peacetime 
on a different conception—one which 
will classify and combine those efforts 
essentially alike, not coordinate them as 
essentially different but temporarily 
teamed up. . . . Certainly no matter of 
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STATISTICS-SLINGING 
WITH A PURPOSE 


Public impatience with what the 
Washington Post recently called “sta- 
tistics-slinging” in current housing dis- 
cussions is a danger signal of which 
housing officials must take cognizance. 
There are many reasons for this atti- 
tude, not the least of which is the 
looseness of some of the statistical data 
used in debates on the past, present, 
and future of housing. Since a certain 
amount of statistics-slinging is inevita- 
ble in any public consideration of hous- 
ing, we can at least avoid the use of 
conflicting or misleading statistics. This 
applies equally to such a complex prob- 
lem as the comparative cost of public 
and private housing as well as to the 
relatively “simple” item of the average 
number of rooms or bedrooms per 
dwelling unit. 

The recent low-rent survey con 
ducted by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority in cooperation with local 
housing authorities, which resulted in 
the setting up of an official record on 
each of the 622 urban developments 
administered under the United States 
Housing Act, was a successful attempt 
to compile purposeful and accurate 
statistical information. The matter 
was put very simply by Commissioner 
Klutznick when the survey was 
launched: 

“We are being called upon,” Mr. 
Klutznick wrote to local authorities, 
“to answer more and more questions 
about specific low-rent projects, and I 
have no doubt that your own office is 
expected by the public to be able to 
provide information on the program 
as a whole. So that such information 
may be uniform and complete, whether 
provided in Washington, our regional 
offices, or by your office, the FPHA 
is conducting a field survey of basic 
financial and statistical data on low- 
rent housing projects. The survey will 
produce an official record of each local 
authority with PA 412, 671, or PWA 
projects. Added together, this official 
record will prove invaluable when we 
are called before Congress to report on 


income levels or of blighted areas or 
problems springing from the trend 
toward dispersion of cities, should be 
accepted as insuperable obstacles to such 
combination. . . . These fields should 
not be regarded by either public or pri- 
vate housing advocates as exclusively 
theirs... .” 


GEORGE WOLFE 


Director, Statistics 
Federal Public Housing Authority 


our present program and to discuss 
post-war housing.” 
Facts Now Available 

The local authorities and the re 
gional offices and central office of the 
FPHA now have copies of this record 
(Form FPHA-1336P) as of June 30, 
1944, containing, in addition to iden- 
tifying information and progress dates, 
data on land, number and type of 
dwelling units, development cost, ten 
ant rents, and type of tenancy. Pro 
vision has also been made for keeping 
the schedules up to date in order to 
avoid in the future the piling up of 
conflicting information. However, the 
procedure by itself, no matter how 
clear cut, will not accomplish the de- 
sired purpose unless there is a better 
understanding on the part of local au- 
thority and FPHA personnel of the 
factors which made it necessary last 
year to undertake a reconciliation study 
in an attempt to eliminate the dis 
crepancies and gaps found in the pre 
vious records of the FPHA and the 
local authorities. 

The low-rent housing and slum 
clearance program authorized by the 
United States Housing Act had barely 
got under way when the country’s at 
tention was focused, first, on “defense 
housing,” and then on war housing. 
This shift in interest affected the low 
rent housing field in a number of ways. 
The resources of FPHA and of the 
newly formed local housing authorities 
were mobilized for the production and 
management of housing for war work 
ers. This shift resulted in some re 
laxation of the standards previously es- 
tablished for the preparation and sub- 
mission of essential records and reports 
documenting the development and ad- 
ministration of the peacetime low-rent 
housing projects. As will be shown 
later, the war can not be made to bear 
all of the blame for the ensuing gaps 
in our records, but it was an important 
contributing factor. By the fall of 
1944, when the field survey was initi- 
ated, there were enough conflicts in 
basic records to require immediate ac- 
tion. This survey was made neces- 
sary, among other things, by a renewed 
interest in housing for families of low 
income that was and is being evidenced 
both in Congress and among the gen- 
eral public. Another motivating fac 
tor for the survey was the request of 
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the President under Executive Order 
9384 that federal agencies assemble in- 
formation and plans regarding post- 
war public projects which might be 
started within three years after funds 
and materials had become available. It 
seemed difficult to plan for the future 
without first having a firm grip on the 
past. 
Past Faults 


Some of the reasons for the lack of 
accord in previous basic project records, 
as shown by the survey, can best be 
illustrated by some actual examples. 


Case 1—Incorrect interpretation of 
definitions. Local authority records re- 
ported $15,265 as the cost of movable 
dwelling equipment for a development. 
A review of this item showed that, 
contrary to instructions, there had been 
included the cost of water heaters and 
kitchen cabinets, which should have 
been charged to the cost of dwelling 
structures. A reshuffling of these ele- 
ments reduced the cost of movable 
dwelling equipment by 52 per cent 
and increased that of dwelling struc- 
tures by 3 per cent. 


Case 2—Incomplete records. Exist- 
ing procedures call for the establish- 
ment by resolution of both statutory 
(gross) rent and contract rent for utili- 
ties and shelter. A number of resolu- 
tions examined in the course of the 
survey failed to estalish statutory rents 
for any of the units when the projects 
did not provide all utilities, thus mak- 
ing it impossible to relate net income 
to statutory rent. 


Case 3—Failure to relate records con- 
taining the same information. A num- 
ber of the required reports and records 
contain the same or similar data. Un- 
less there is a conscious effort to relate 
one record to another, the result can be 
very confusing indeed. Thus in the 
case of one development, the original 
application listed 31 dwelling units on 
the proposed site; land records for the 
same site, prepared at a later date, 
claimed 115 units, while the report on 
unsafe and insanitary dwelling units 
reported 171 substandard units demol- 
ished on the site. Any one of these 
documents could have been (and was) 
used to describe the original housing 
condition of the site. 


Causes of Faults 


The list of causes responsible for 
these and other instances of confusion 
is an impressive one. The following 
will be recognized by anyone familiar 
with the program. 

1. Modifications made by FPHA in 
reports submitted by local housing au- 
thorities were not always communi- 
cated back to their source. Frequently, 
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when corrections were transmitted to 
the local authority, they were not 
entered on the basic records but were 
maintained in separate files. 

2. In some instances authorities did 
not submit required reports. This 
made for gaps in the information avail 
able in FPHA records. 

3. The instructions covering periodic 
reports were not always clear or com 
plete. Sometimes they were adequate 
on the run-of-the-mine items but did 
not provide for the exceptional or trou 
blesome situation. 

4. Instructions were sometimes not 
interpreted properly, with the result 
that uniform answers were not avail 
able from all local housing authorities 
or even for the same development from 
one local authority. 

5. Frequent changes in local author 
ity personnel, particularly during the 
past few years, made for a definite loss 
in experience and continuity. 

6. Information has sometimes been 
maintained by one staff member con 
ducting business with a “vest pocket” 
office. A case in point is the local au 
thority administrator who had some of 
the basic data on his project in a littl 
“black book” available only to himself. 

7. Changes in the definition of basic 
items presented a number of problems. 
For instance, the change in the defini 
tion of a room caused a good deal of 
confusion in the count of number of 
rooms in many developments. 

8. The decentralization of FPHA’s 
program caused shifts in regional rec 
ords and a misplacing of some basic 
documents. 

This list is by no means an exhaus- 
tive inventory but it is sufficiently 
suggestive to indicate the troublesome 
areas. Any local authority can extend 
the list and use illustrations fitting its 
own program. 


The Future? 


What of the future? There is a 
sound basis for believing that we can 
and must profit from the mistakes of 
the past. Public housing is a relatively 
new phenomenon in American civic 
life. While the progam is still too 
young to have become history-conscious 
and to have gained that regard for basic 
records which comes with being his- 
torically minded, there are enough cur- 
rent operating and public policy prob- 
lems to justify greater attention to the 
what and why of each project’s records 
and experience. 

The publication of the handbook on 
“FPHA Requirements for Urban Low- 
Rent Housing and Slum Clearance” 
should go a long way toward providing 
a framework for maintaining the “basic 
records and up-to-date operating rec- 


ords and reports documenting the de 
velopment and administration of each 
development and project” which this 
handbook states are required. FPHA 
has a real opportunity to set a straight 
course with respect to the proper prep- 
aration and submission of records and 
reports on each development and proj 
ect. In the last analysis, however, it is 
up to the local authorities—in this re 
spect, as otherwise—to give life and 
meaning to Commissioner Klutznick’s 
statement that “the Housing Problem 
is first of all a community problem, 
and a sound low-rent housing program 
must be initiated by the community.” 
One can say no less for housing sta 
tistics. To paraphrase Mr. Klutznick 
the problem of housing statistics is first 
of all a problem of basic records, and 
a sound method of statistical analysis 
can be developéd only if there are 
authentic local records available. Basix 
records by local authorities are thus the 
source of “statistics with a purpose.” 
The degree to which their purpose is 
achieved depends on the reliability of 
local records. 





COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING 
NOTES 


Cooperative Housing Council 
Formed in Chicago 

The “no man’s land of housing” 
representing homes for families in the 
middle-income group—has a new 
champion in the Chicago Council for 
Cooperative Housing. The Council’s 
organization was announced in March 
as a group of private persons whos« 
primary purpose is to create cooperative 
housing development for workers with 
incomes from $1500 to $3000. Other 
objectives are to promote generally the 
Rochdale principles of cooperation and 
to study the problems involved in co- 
operative housing. First problems to 
be considered are: (1) method of 
financing the developments; (2) col- 
lection of data regarding the purchase 
of building sites and good existing 
housing; (3) housing needs of middle- 
income families. 

As to public housing, the Council 
says, “public housing complements co- 
operative housing. Both public housing 
and cooperative housing can meet 
needs of families for whom decent 
housing provisions are seldom made by 
traditional real estate developments— 
public housing for the lowest-income 
groups and cooperative housing for the 
middle-income groups. After the suc- 
cessful development of co-op housing 
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projects on a large scale, the techniques 
of cooperative housing may be adapted 
to families in the public housing in- 
come group. 

Of special interest to the Council is 
the provision of housing for Negroes. 
Although the Council hopes “to build 
projects composed of families represent- 
ing maximum diversity of race, re- 
ligion, occupation, and political creed,” 
it recognizes the special housing needs 
in Chicago’s Negro districts. It sug- 
gests that “the purchase of land sites 
and of sound existing apartment build- 
ings today for postwar building and re- 
conversion in the heart of the ‘black 
belt’ can have a great effect on sur- 
rounding housing conditions and rental 
values.” 


Mutual Ownership Housing 
Discussed at Labor Co-Op 
Conference 

Two days, July 30 and 31, were set 
aside for a discussion of the mutual 
ownership housing plan when the 
Co-op Labor Institute held its second 
annual training conference at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The Co-op Labor 
Institute is sponsored jointly by co 
operative and union organizations of 
the middle west and is held in con- 
nection with the School for Workers 
organized twenty years ago by the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin to train trade 
unionists to meet increasing responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Al Rightly, CIO auto worker, 
and Mr. Harold Schultz, both members 
of the Board of Directors of the Wal- 
nut Grove Mutual Housing Corpora- 
tion, which operates a 250-dwelling 
unit project in South Bend, Indiana, 
led the discussion on the mutual own- 
ership plan. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were the method of organizing 
a mutual housing corporation, how 
the plan operates, and what is involved 
in the management and operation of a 
mutual ownership housing project. 

Several members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Greenmont Mutual 
Housing Corporation, which operates a 
500-dwelling unit project in Dayton, 
Ohio, also attended. Membership in 
both these mutual ownership corpora- 
tions is limited to residents of the proj- 
ect and both corporations have made 
outstanding records for economical and 
efficient operation of their projects. 


QUIZ... 


In what cities (named in the order 
| of their program size) are the five 
| largest programs of WAR housing? 


See answer, page !46 
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WHAT OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
ARE DOING ABOUT HOUSING 





RURAL HOUSING— 
National Committee on Housing 

A Working Conference on Farm 
Housing was called in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, late in May, “to analyze all of 
the factors involved in any effort which 
will be made to build farm homes in 
this country.” Mrs. Samuel I. Rosen- 
man addressed the meeting on the Im- 
portance of the Farm to the Nation, 
pointing out the “very close relation 
ship between the farm house and the 
operation of the farm as an income 
producing unit.” 

Earlier in the year, the National 
Committee on Housing agreed to co- 
operate with the Committee for Ken 
tucky (an overall state planning com 
mittee ) and the University of Kentucky 
School of Agriculture in making the 
farm housing study. Work was begun 
in March and the Lexington Confer 
ence was arranged by the three inter 
ested groups to consider basic farm 
housing data and to review the prob- 
lems encountered in the preliminary 
work. 

According to Henry M. Propper, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-Chairman of NCH, the 
Committee “is very definitely interested 
in farm housing and has plans under 
way for extending its work into other 
parts of the country.” In the Kentucky 
study, the Commitee has the “oppor- 
tunity to do, in terms of a single state, 
the sort of study that might develop 
thinking, procedures, and approaches 
which would be of value in consider- 
ing farm housing on a national basis ” 


HOUSING RESEARCH— 
The Producers’ Council, Inc. 

The Board of Directors of The Pro- 
ducers’ Council has approved a “State- 
ment of Principles Relating to Govern- 
ment in Building Research” and has 
authorized its submission to profes- 
sional and trade organizations in the 
construction industry for consideration 
as the tentative basis for industry agree- 
ment as to proper functions of govern- 
ment in building research. According 
to the statement, research consists 
broadly of (1) fact-finding; (2) inven- 
tion. It regards the first “as of interest 
both to the government for public edu- 
cation and to industry for its economic 
advancement” and the second as “prop- 
erly the realm of private enterprise; at 
least, it should not be the primary ob- 
jective or motivation of government re- 


search.” 

Invention is described as the use of 
the “knowledge gained by fact-finding 
research and experience to discover 
‘new and useful’ materials, devices, de- 
signs, applications or methods. Such 
creative research is the foundation of 
industrial and building progress and is 
a major factor in expanding the national 
economy. . . . All creative research di 
rected toward the patentable invention 
or improvement of building materials, 
equipment, methods of production or 
assembly, or of processes involved in 
the manufacture of building products, 
falls exclusively within the scupe of 
private enterprise and is not a proper 
held for the expenditure of public tunds 
by government.” 


HOUSING FOR MIGRANTS— 


Princeton University 


Some sixty representatives ot govern- 
ment, labor, religious, and civic groups 
(including NAHO Director Pomeroy) 
on June 26 attended an Institute on 
Migrant Labor Problems under the 
sponsorship of Princeton Surveys and 
the Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University. The Institute’s 
purpose was the development of a pro- 
gram of public education and action to 
improve living and working conditions 
for migratory workers. Toward this 
end, the Institute has since been set up 
as a permanent organization under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Paul Taylor, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Some of the statements made at the 
June 26 meeting will be reproduced in 
an early issue of the Journal. 


SUBDIVISION PLANNING— 
National Committee for 
Traffic Safety 

An exploratory meeting for develop 
ing traffic and traffic safety recom- 
mendations for new real estate subdi- 
visions was held in Washington on 
May 29 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee for Traffic Safety. 
Unless positive steps are taken to de- 
velop guides and standards with re- 
spect to transportation and traffic prob- 
lems, the Committee fears that in the 
planning of new subdivisions, “there is 
a real danger that many new hazardous 
features will be included and other fu- 
ture traffic headaches will be borne.” 


Representing NAHO at the meeting 
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A NOTE ON TUBERCULOSIS AMONG 
RESIDENTS OF A HOUSING PROJECT 


NAOMI BARER 


Department of Public Health 
Yale School of Medicine 


From the time one of the develop- 
ments of the Housing Authority of 
City of New Haven was opened for 
occupancy in 1937 and in the next suc 
ceeding years, twenty-seven families 
were admitted to the development, in 
which families there was either diag- 
nosed tuberculosis of some form, in one 
or more members, or in which con- 
sistent tuberculin positive reactions 
were recorded. These families were 
made the basis of a study of tubercu- 
losis history among residents of a 
public housing development. All of 
the families at the time of study had 
been residents of the project for from 
three to seven years. For ten cases it 
was impossible, for various reasons, 
to obtain the information desired; for 
the other seventeen full medical data 
were secured, 

As a control for the housing project 
group, Dr. C. F. Batelli, Director of 
Tuberculosis in the New Haven De- 
partment of Health, provided the rec- 
ords of seventeen parallel families in 
the city in which the data of primary 
diagnosis, the status of the disease at 
the time of diagnosis, and the age of 
the outstanding case in the family, were 
the same as for its opposite member in 
the project group. Racial and sex fac- 
tors were also matched as nearly as 
possible. 

At the time of the study, it was 
found that in the control group, nine 


were Oliver C. Winston and Paul 
Opperman. Among those present were: 
Professor Frederick J. Adams, Jacob L. 
Crane, Reginald R. Isaacs, Seward R 


Mott, and John Nolen, Jr. 


HOUSING EDUCATION— 
American Council on Education 

Housers, educators, and union ofh- 
cials met in Washington on June 20 to 
explore the relationships of housing to 
university teaching, administration, and 
research. The conference was spon- 
sored by the American Council on Edu- 
cation on the assumption that through 
teaching and research, universities can 
make a great contribution toward the 
solution of the housing problem. Find- 
ings of the group will be reported in a 
later issue of the Journal. 

Among those present at the meeting 
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families showed favorable progress, in- 
cluding cessation of disease or marked 
improvement in the diseased individual 
or individuals, and absence of new 
cases within the group. Eight families 
showed an unfavorable result, with un- 
changed status or progression ot disease 
in the affected individuals, death in 
several cases, and infection of other 
members of the family. 


Favorable Progress at Project 


In the project group, favorable prog 
ress was made in fifteen families. In 
two families, progress was unfavorable, 
although in one of these, while the 
original patient, with advanced tuber 
culosis, died, all the other five members 
of the family remained free from in 
fection. 


It is, of course, recognized that the 
number of families involved in this 
study is too small for significant con 
clusions and that the selection of con 
trol families—while carried out with 
meticulous care—must always be sub 
ject to error. Furthermore, there is 
always the fact that tamilies admitted 
to a housing project are likely to be 
families with an earnest desire to im 
prove their status. Nevertheless, the 
fact that fifteen out of seventeen showed 
such notable progress under the con 
ditions of project life is a somewhat 
remarkable one. 


were: NAHOQO_ Dhirector Pomeroy, 
Charles Ascher, Catherine Bauer, Miles 
L: Colean, Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, Carter 
McFarland, Lyman S. Moore, William 
G. Nicholas, Richard Niehoff, Ira 
S. Robbins, Dorothy Rosenman, Boris 
Shishkin, Coleman Woodbury, and 
Dean William W. Wurster 


BUILDING STANDARDS— 
American Standards Association 
Betore the year closes the American 
Standards Association expects to have 
approved at least three additional 
standards which can be recommended 
as building code requirements: one for 
light and ventilation, one for design 
loads in buildings, and one for steel 
joist construction. ASA is also con 
sidering (1) a proposal from the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials Conference 





RECENT 
FPHA RELEASES 











Home Counselling Services Described 
Manual Sections 3032:9, 4032:4, 6032:4, 
approved June 16, 1945; effective July 
3, 1945. 

Describes a cooperative plan of 
FPHA and the United States Office of 
Education, Division of Home Econom 
ics, under which the services of Home 
Counsellors may be utilized. This pro 
gram 1s available both to aided- and 
war housing developments to carry on 
individual instruction programs in the 
held of home and family life education. 
Refer also to FPHA Bulletin 61, part 
XVIII for further details. 


List of Financial Benefits Available to 
Veterans and Families 
Circular dated June 20, 1945 

To assist operating personnel in de 
termining net annual income of veter 
ans, lists the kinds of financial benefits 
available to them and their families, 
such as, disability pensions, vocational 
training, etc. 


Revision of Operating Budgets 
Manual Section 3622:2, 4622:2, ap 
proved June 13, 1945; effective June 30, 
1945 

Establishes policy and procedure for 
transter of funds between accounts in 
operating budgets and for revision ol 
operating budgets which were pre 
viously approved. 


Revision of Order on How to Com- 

bine or Subdivide Projects 

Manual Section 3601:3, approved July 

4 1945; effective July 17, 1945, 
Revision of February 15 order, 

amending the section on types of hous 

ing which may be combined 


Rules for Tenant Eligibility 

Manual Sections 3632:1, 4632:1, 6632:1, 
approved June 28, 1945; effective July 
15, 1945, 

Explains procedures for making veri 
fication of tenant eligibility in federally 
owned war housing projects. Defines 
responsibility of local management as 
compared with war housing centers 
and commanding officers of military 


and naval posts and bases 


that the two groups cooperate in the 
development of building code standards 
and (2) the possibility of developing a 
basic (or short) building code. 

ASA has already published a build 
ing exits code, requirements relating to 
masonry construction, and a set of rec 
ommendations on the administration of 
building codes. 
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TECHWOOD HOMES in Atlanta, in full bloom. Techwood js called "the nation's first slum reclamation project.’ It was built by the 
PWA Housing Division and was opened for occupancy just nine years ago. It is managed by the Atlanta Housing Authority. 


A TEXAS CROP of melons being attacked by a horde of younger generation 
tenants of the Housing Authority of the City of Texarkana. 
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TAX DELINQUENCY TREND 1930-1944. Above chart was prepared by the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association on the basis of a report by a Dun and 
Bradstreet staff member. Note that highest delinquencies were in 1933, rising to 
that peak steadily from 1930; then declining steadily. MFOA reports that: “In 
most cities the tax collection records are better than they were even in the 
prosperous decade preceding the 1929 depression.” 
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‘ a 
BALANCED ECONOMY 


THE ABOVE is a doodle-sketch, made by one who prefers to 
be identified simply as a descendent of the greatest of all 
artistic and literary figures: "Anon." It was made during a 
recent conference on state planning held in Chicago under 
the auspices of NAHO's sister organization, the American 
Society of Planning Officials. During the conference Mr. E. B. 
Anon was so impressed by reiterated references to the neces- 
sity for a balanced economy in a Southwestern state that he 
decided to illustrate the text, as above. 
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State and Local Nows. 


States Complete Legislative Year 


By the end of July, all state legisla- 
tures with three exceptions, had com- 
pleted their regular sessions. The Mas- 
sachusetts legislature was still in ses- 
sion, while in Missouri and Wisconsin 
the legislatures had adjourned for the 
summer, to reconvene in the fall. 
Housing action taken at the end of 
the sessions is as follows. 


Connecticut Adopts Urban 
Redevelopment Law 


A newly adopted Connecticut urban 
redevelopment law authorizes cities to 
exercise the power of eminent domain 
to assemble land for redevelopment. 
Each city may decide whether to dele- 
gate this function to the local housing 
authority or to create a separate re- 
development agency. If the proposed 
redevelopment consists predominately 
of housing, however, the approval of 
the housing authority must be obtained 
even if a redevelopment agency as- 
sembles the sites. 

Looking toward the time when fed- 
eral and state loans or grants may be 
available for urban redevelopment, the 
act directs cities to comply with any 
conditions that may be set up as the 
basis for such aid. 


Alabama Low Bars Further 
Federally-Aided Public Housing 
An Alabama urban redevelopment 
law adopted late in June delegates to 
private enterprise alone the responsi- 
bility for abolishing slum areas and 
providing low-rent housing in Birming-- 
ham and Jefferson County. The law 
provides for the creation of a rede- 
velopment agency “with exclusive 
power to engage in slum clearance, re- 
development, and housing projects” in 
a county having a population over 
300,000. Such an agency may condemn 
blighted land, replan it, and sell it for 
private redevelopment, reserving cer- 
tain tracts for sale for private low-rent 
housing construction. In _ replanning 
the land, “there shall be no obligation 
upon the agency to provide equivalent 
housing or any housing for persons for- 
merly residing in such area.” All land 
sold by the agency is subject to full 
property taxes. Low-rent housing built 
under this act shall not be rented “to 
any person whose gross annual income 
exceeds $1500.” The agency is em- 
powered to accept federal loans or 
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grants to carry out the provisions ol 
the act and “to take over any land ac- 
quired by the federal government for 
the construction of a housing project.” 

Further construction of federally- 
aided public housing is thus barred in 
Birmingham and _ Jefferson County. 
However, local housing authorities in 
the localities to which the act applies 
are permitted to continue operation 
of existing developments. 


Ohio Legislative Commission to 
Study Urban Redevelopment 

The Ohio Legislature failed to take 
any action on pending urban redevelop 
ment measures before the close of the 
session; in fact the bill drafted by Al 
fred Bettman was killed by the same 
committee (Taxation) that killed the 
public housing measure. (See Journal 
of HOUSING for May and July.) 
However, the Legislature did pass a bill 
appropriating $15,000 to a nine-member 
commission to study urban redevelop- 
ment, slum clearance, and housing. No 
appointments to the commission have 
yet been made; it will be composed of 
three senators, three representatives, 
and three citizens to be appointed by 
the Governor. 

According to the Better Housing 
League of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, “the bill seems broad enough 
to cover the whole problem including 
public housing.” Cleveland’s Ernest J. 
Bohn says: “If properly constituted, this 
Commission may work out a solution 
to the housing muddle in this state by 
recommending a comprehensive pro 
gram. However, I am not too opti- 
mistic about it.” 


California Governor Signs 
Compromise Redevelopment Law 
The Governor of California has 
signed the Community Redevelopment 
Act—a compromise measure agreed to 
by many housing, real estate, and labor 
groups in the state. (See May Journal, 
page 67.) The Act authorizes cities to 
set up redevelopment agencies to as- 
semble sites in blighted areas for pri- 
vate redevelopment. Two unusual con- 
ditions attached to construction of re- 
development projects are: (1) construc- 
tion workers on jobs valued at $1500 
or more shall be paid prevailing wages 
and (2) displaced site occupants shall 
be rehoused at rents they can afford to 


pay. The local housing authority is to 
be consulted for recommendations as to 
rehousing “persons of low income.” 

The California law, like the one 
adopted in Connecticut, anticipates the 
possibility of state or federal aid for 
redevelopment. Redevelopment agen 
cies are, therefore, empowered to ac 
cept such aid and to comply with any 
conditions attached thereto 


Wisconsin Law Enables 
Milwaukee to Condemn Blighted 
Land for Redevelopment 

The Wisconsin Governor late last 
month signed a measure enabling the 
City of Milwaukee to condemn land 
in blighted areas for private redevelop 
ment. Private redevelopment com 
panies will be given the opportunity to 
undertake the rebuilding of such areas 
in accordance with plans approved by 
the city planning commission and the 
common council. Displaced occupants 
of the project areas will be protected by 
a provision in the law requiring the 
housing authority to relocate those 
families. The housing authority and 
the common council are expected to 
provide suitable dwellings at rents 
within reach of the displaced groups. 


Florida Housing Authorities 
May Assemble Sites for 
Redevelopment 

Approved in Florida is a law which 
closely follows NPHC proposals for 
urban redevelopment legislation. It 
permits local housing authorities in 
cities with a population over 60,000 
Miami, Jacksonville, Tampa, and St. 
Petersburg—to assemble sites in 
blighted areas for private redevelop 
ment. 





BOND FINANCING 
SAVES MONEY FOR 
NEW YORK AND 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK— 
100 Per Cent Private Financing 


In announcing the refunding of out 
standing “B” bonds for a federally 
aided development operated by the 
New York City Housing Authority, 
Chairman Edmond B. Butler declared 
that “for the first time in the history 
of public housing in this country, all 
the bonds to finance a low-rent housing 
project under the federal housing pro 
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gram were sold to private investors.” 
Before the refunding operation, about 
60 per cent of the bonds for Clason 
Point Gardens were owned by FPHA, 
only 40 per cent having been bought 
by private investors. 

The total value of the “B” bonds 
refunded as “A’s” is $1,995,000. In 
terest will be paid at an average rate 
of 1.6129 per cent and will total $824, 
152 for the life of the bonds. This rep 
resents an appreciable saving over the 
old method of financing whereby the 
total interest cost, at an average rate 
of 2.324 per cent, would have been 
$1,563,266. This saving in turn results 
in shortening the life of the debt by 
nine years—from the year 2000 to 1991. 
Federal subsidies and local tax exemp 
tion will, therefore, stop nine years 
earlier than had first been planned. 


BALTIMCRE— 
Builds 420 Housing Units 

The Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City has saved nearly $2 million in 
interest charges over a five-year period 
through use of short-term private fi- 
nancing. Executive Director Yewell W. 
Dillehunt has announced that the sav- 
ing has been sufficient to finance the 
construction of 420 additional homes 
for Negro families on an East Balti 
more site. The sum represents the dit 
ference between the low interest rates 
paid for short-term private financing 
and the 24 to 3 per cent rates set by 


FPHA for bonds. 


OHIO COURT 
DECISION FAVORS 
PUBLIC HOUSING 





A recent letter from Ernest J. Bohn, 
Executive Director of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, re 
ports on recent Ohio court action: 

“Believe it or not, we finally have 
an Ohio court decision favorable to 
public housing. The Common Pleas 
Court of Cuyahoga County denied a 
so-called taxpayer's claim for an injunc 
tion to prevent the Cleveland Board of 
Education from further giving free 
public school education to children of 
residents of public housing on the 
ground that no taxes are being paid 
by the government. A similar case is 
pending against the City of Cleveland 
relative to municipal services. . . . 

“A careful analysis of the Common 
Pleas Court decision will disclose that 
the court does not agree with a previ- 
ous Court of Appeals decision in the 
so-called Euclid case which barred 
children living in Lanham war housing 
estates from the schools because no pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes were made, as 
required by the Lanham Act. Of 
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What Are the Occupations of Local 
Housing Authority Commissioners? 


Five years ago NAHO analyzed the 
occupations of the commissioners of 
some 200 local housing authorities. As 
the basis for a second such analysis, 


Occupations 


Business, Banking, and Industry 


267 authorities recently submitted state- 
ments of their commissioners’ occupa- 
tions. The results are tabulated below.* 


Number and Percentage 








Protessions (Law, Medicine, Ministry, Archi 


tecture, Welfare, etc.) 
Wage Earners and Labor Officials 


Farmers and Farm Organization Officials 


Public Officials and Civic Leaders 
Miscellaneous 


The first observation to be made is 
that there has not been any marked 
shift during the five-year period in the 
type of men and women chosen to 
direct local authority policy, so far as 
mayor categories ol occupations are 
concerned. The most appreciable 
change is an upward shift of 6.1 per 
cent of total in the Banking, Business, 
and Industry category. It is within 
this category that the most significant 
change is found. A separate tabulation 
was made for realtors, savings and 
loan officials, insurance brokers, and 
bankers, a group within which there is 
so much overlapping that it is not pos 


*The percentages shown for 1940, rep 


resent’ operating programs only, and cover 
the commissioners of about 180 authorities 
At the tume the 1940 analysis was made, the 


data were tabulated separately for the com- 
missioners of authorities with operating pro 
grams and for those of authorities sull without 
federal or state loan contracts, whereas for 
1945 all returns were tabulated together, with 
out. reference to program = status Although 
there 1s no marked difference in the two 


sets of 1940 figures, they have not been com- 
bined for the comparison below because the 
figures on the inactive 1940 programs wer 
not tabulated as completely nor in the same 
form as those for operating programs 


course, the court in_ the present case 
had to follow the decision, it being in 
the same jurisdiction in which the 
Court of Appeals had rendered the 
Euclid decision. .. . 

“The Court, however, is very em 
phatic that the low-rent housing de 
velopments are clearly part of Cleve 
land and not ‘federal islands.’ Particu 
larly notable is what amounts to an 
endorsement of slum clearance in the 
last paragraph of the opinion, as fol 
lows: 

“While it is not material to the de- 
cision in this case, and is not consid- 
ered in arriving at its conclusion, the 


1940 1945 
436— 47.9% 740— 54% 
18] 19.9% 281— 20% 
110— 12.2% 142— 10% 
5] 5.7% 57- 4% 
59 6.4% 69 5% 
72 7.9% 89— 7% 
909 100.00 1378 100 


sible to break down the separate occu 
pations singly. This shows a rising 
percentage of such commissioners—in 
1945, 21 per cent of the 1378 total, 
as against 13 per cent of the 909 in 
1940. 

The breakdowns under “Professions” 
tor both years follow the same general 
pattern—the heaviest concentration be 
ing that of lawyers, with doctors and 
dentists second, and clergymen and 
educators running third. Architects 
and engineers are fairly far down on 
the list. 

The decreased percentage in the 
“farm” category is probably due to the 
tact that the rural program stopped 
abruptly with the war and there has 
been a long period of inactivity-on the 
part of many of the county housing 
authorities. 

Now that a basic tabulation has been 
made of occupations of commiussioners 
for 1945, the NAHO staff has available 
data from which to make some special 
studies ol this policy making body ot 
housing officials. From time to time, 
the Journal will carry the results of 
further analyses of the returns. 


Court feels confident that the United 
States will not shirk its obligation to 
compensate the state for its tax loss 
upon these projects by making the 
payments in lieu of taxes which the 
law clearly contemplates should — be 
made by it. If it does not, then a social 
reform—too long delayed—which in 
the opinion of this Court operates fun 
damentally to the solution of our prob 
lems of health, crime and morals, will 
be jeopardized, and legislation should 
immediately be enacted which would 
make the present permissive payments 
on the part of the Government obliga- 
tory. “s 
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CLEVELAND'S Public Housing 
Estates are described in an attractive 
leaflet of that name that has been is- 
sued by the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority to facilitate tours of 
its properties. The leaflet lists the 
thirteen estates in four groups accord- 
ing to location. The locations are also 
shown on a map of the city. A tour 
of any group of estates can be com- 
pleted with public transportation in less 
than half a day. 


TOLEDO Blade, a daily newspaper, 
is sponsoring—and paying for—a city 
planning campaign through the Toledo 
Tomorrow Committee. Last month 
the Committee presented its ideas in a 
$250,000, 61-foot scale model of the 
metropolitan area as an inspiration for 
future living. Norman Bel Geddes and 
a group of designers and engineers 
prepared the model, which envisions 
vast improvements in zoning, transpor- 
tation systems, parks, industrial and 
commercial structures, and housing. 

While the campaign has served a 
useful purpose in stirring public imag- 
ination, some critics claim “that it lacks 
the understructure of basic thinking 
which would make it a true master 
plan.” “For example”, writes Robert 
Lasch in the Chicago Sun, “Bel Geddes 
has dreamed up a combined rail-bus- 
air terminal, but nobody apparently 
has charted a course of legislation, ne- 
gotiation, procedures, and financing by 
which the terminal could be built... . 
Unless his plan is backed by real plan- 
ning in the broadest sense, nothing 
much will come of it.” Basis for such 
comment is the fact that the official city 
housing and planning agencies have 
had no part in the campaign. 


CHICAGO is faced with the job of 
relocating several hundred families 
within the next few months to make 
way for the construction of an 800- 
family public housing development—a 
“671,” federally-owned. Community 
leaders and public officials met last 
month to discuss the problem. The 
best form of temporary shelter, the 
participants agreed, would be trailers 
rented from FPHA. Other suggested 
solutions included (1) moving eligible 
families into other public housing de- 
velopments and (2) securing the co- 
operation of neighborhood _ hotels, 
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and individuals to 
house the families until the completion 
of the new homes. The Chicago Hous 
ing Authority has completed a survey 
of all families living on the site; results 
of the survey have been sent to those 
present at the meeting so that a co 
operative program may be launched. 
Executive Director Elizabeth Wood 
states that the use of all possible sug 
gestions will be explored and that the 
final solution will probably be a com 
bination of all possibilities. 


BALTIMORE surplus demountable 
housing—150 units of the 1500-family 
Brooklyn Homes—will be moved this 
month to the naval air station at Cedar 
Point, Maryland. This marks the first 
deprogramming of any of Baltimore's 
family war housing. The Housing Au 
thority of Baltimore City points out 
that the 
of public housers to existing vacancies 
and their promptness in moving sur- 
plus war housing. Also, it demon 
strates the facility with which demount- 
ables can be transferred. 


SAN FRANCISCO late in May wel 
comed a group of 425 liberated families 
from the Philippines. The Housing 
Authority of the City and County of 
San Francisco provided temporary 
shelter for the families at the Navy 
Point dormitories. Included in the 
group were men and women of many 
nationalities. Some had been prisoners 
of war; others had been members of 
guerilla bands fighting the Japanese. 

The Authority has recently com- 
pleted the Channel War Dwellings, 
providing homes for 260 war worker 
families evicted from “Japtown,” a sub- 
standard area condemned by the San 
Francisco Health Department. Earlier 
in the year, another 240 Japtown fam- 
ilies were housed in other Authority 
developments. 


LOS ANGELES City Housing Au- 
thority office employees have recently 
organized and are represented by the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America (CIO) Local 578. In rec- 
ognition of this fact, the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles has 
incorporated the following points into 
the Manual of Personnel Rules and 
Regulations: 


rooming houses, 


move indicates the alertness 


1—Publicizing of anticipated vacan 


cies and establishment of eligibility 
lists for appointments to open posi 
tions. 


2—Recognition of the 


collective bargaining. 


principle of 


3—Clearly defined grievance machin 
ery. 

4—Recognition of seniority as a fac 
tor in promotions. 


5—Annual review with union com 
mittee of prevailing 


occupations similar to public housing. 


NEWARK’S proposed new 275-fam 
ily war housing development will be 
called Franklin D. 
Although _ the 
owned “671” 
constructed 


Wage rates in 


Homes. 
federally 
development are being 
under FPHA-negotiated 
contracts, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Newark has been authorized 
to assign Authority maintenance em 


Roosevelt 
Homes—a 


ployees as inspectors during construc 
tion. Frank B. Wenrich, the Author 
ity’s Executive Director, explained that 
such inspectors will be anxious to have 
the work letter-perfect in order to avoid 
future maintenance burdens when the 
Authority takes over management. 





SUPREME COURT 
REFUSES TO REVIEW 
STATE REGULATION 
FEDERAL HOUSING 


In denying application for a writ of 
certiorari early in June, the United 
States Supreme Court refused to con- 
sider the question of state building 
regulation of federally-owned public 
housing. This action left in effect a 
lower court decision which held that 
FPHA and The Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, in the construction of Lan- 
ham Act housing, are agents of the 
United States and are not subject to 
any building regulations enacted by the 
State of Pennsylvania or any sub- 
division thereof. 

A similar case came up in Washing- 
ton last month when the District Com- 
missioners protested against FPHA 
construction of a housing development 
without a local building permit. Gen- 
eral Field Office Director Oliver C. 
Winston pointed out that although the 
construction conforms to District build- 
ing standards, the “federal government 
may not submit itself to regulation by 
a local body . . . (and FPHA can not) 
enter commitments on behalf of the 
federal government which it has no 
authority to make or which are con- 
trary to the established principles of 
federal sovereignty.” 
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Urban Redevelopment Plans Initiated 


One of the biggest problems in ac- 
quiring land for urban redevelopment 
is that of bridging the gap between the 
purchase price of the land and the sell- 
ing price based on use value. Last 
month, the Office of the Administra- 
tor of the National Housing Agency 
issued a bulletin, “Land Assembly for 
Urban Redevelopment,” which ana- 
lyzes methods that communities can 
use in resolving that problem. It is the 
conclusion of the bulletin that public 
credit, and, in most cases, public sub- 
sidies, would have to be used to write 
down the original land cost by as much 
as 60 to 70 per cent. Four major cities, 
operating under state urban redevelop- 
ment laws that provide, in varying de- 
grees, for public loans and subsidies, 
are already working out plans for re- 
developing blighted areas. 


NEW YORK 

New York savings banks have an- 
nounced plans to build two postwar re- 
development projects—one in Harlem, 
under the 1943 Redevelopment Compa- 
nies Law, and one in Brooklyn, under 
the Desmond-Mitchell Act passed this 
spring, which permit cities to condemn 
land for private redevelopment. 

The proposed 1500-family develop 
ment in Harlem will be FHA-insured. 
Ten-year tax exemption will be granted 
on the value of the improvements and, 
under the terms of the law, maximum 
rentals will average $12.50 a room a 
month. 

The Brooklyn project is part of 
Comptroller McGoldrick’s plan for re- 
habilitating the blighted downtown sec- 
tion of that borough. Fifteen savings 
banks will join to form a housing cor- 
poration to construct the 1000-family 
project. The city will spend $20 million 
to assemble the necessary land, clear 
and rezone it, and sell it to the new 
corporation at about $3.50 per square 
foot. No tax-exemption privileges have 
been requested for the proposed proj- 
ect and, therefore, neither rents nor in- 
vestment returns will be limited. Aver- 
age rentals are expected to be about $20 
per room per month. 


ST. LOUIS 


Last month a three-member St. Louis 
Anti-Slum Commission began to work 
out an overall program for urban re- 
development and slum clearance, co- 
ordinating plans of public and private 
agencies toward these ends. Members 
of the Commission, who are serving 
without pay, are: James L. Ford, Jr., 
banker and Chairman of the Citizens’ 
Smoke Elimination Committee; E. J. 
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Russell, Chairman of the City Plan 
Commission; and Harland Bartholo- 
mew, engineer of the City Plan Com- 
mission. 

To obtain information and assistance 
regarding the construction of large- 
scale housing in St. Louis, Mayor Aloys 
P. Kaufmann, together with Chairman 
Ford and Mr. Bartholomew, spent some 
time in Washington and New York 
late in the month. In Washington, the 
group was encouraged by the interest 
of FHA Commissioner Raymond M. 
Foley and of John W. Snyder, War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Di- 
rector. Both officials indicated, how- 
ever, that they could make no definite 
offers of aid until the federal govern- 
ments housing policy is clarified 
through anticipated legislation. 

New York insurance company off- 
cials assured the St. Louis group of 
financial aid—up to 80 per cent of the 
cost—for large-scale housing. The 
St. Louis officials hoped to obtain a 
single financial backer of the proposed 
rehabilitation project, and a number of 
insurance companies and savings banks 
that were approached, including the 
Metropolitan and the New York Life 
Insurance Companies, are considering 
this request. However, before such 
assistance can be accepted, it will be 
necessary for the Missouri legislature 
to approve some changes in present 
statutes which impose limitations on 
the holding of property in the state by 
corporations. The legislature recon 
venes on September 4. 

Following the lead of St. Louis, the 
mayor of Dallas announced plans to set 
up an anti-slum commission for that city. 
Texas cities do not now have the power 
to condemn land for redevelopment, 
but a test case is planned to determine 
whether The Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas may sell for private de- 
velopment the property it acquires 
through condemnation. If the decision 
is favorable, Dallas can go ahead with 
its redevelopment program. The Chi- 
cago Sun, in a recent editorial, urged 
that a similar commission be appointed 
for Chicago to make the best use of the 
legislative tools adopted this year. 


MEMPHIS 

The Urban Redevelopment Associa 
tion of Memphis in June held its first 
meeting to implement the provisions of 
the Tennessee Urban Redevelopment 
Law, which authorizes local housing 
authorities to assemble sites for private 
redevelopment. Chairman of the new 
association is Edward F. Barry, Chair- 
man of the Memphis Housing Auv- 


thority. Joseph A. Fowler, the Au- 
thority’s Executive Director, is secretary. 

Some thirty business men and civic 
leaders attended the meeting, where a 
number of proposals were advanced to 
check the spread of blight and to re- 
habilitate the city’s run-down areas. 
The job of redeveloping those areas 
will be left to private enterprise, Chair- 
man Barry pointed out. Although the 
Memphis Housing Authority will as- 
semble the sites, he continued, it “does 
not intend to usurp or trespass upon 
the domains of private enterprise.” 

It is expected that land acquired by 
the Authority will be leased, rather 
than sold to private redevelopers. This 
arrangement, according to Executive 
Director Fowler, would facilitate public 
control over the redeveloped areas and, 
at the same time, “tend to minimize 
the possibility of a successful legal at- 
tack on the act.” The act permits local 
authorities to take advantage of any 
federal loans or subsidies that may be 
granted by further federal legislation. 
Mr. Fowler seriously questions the 
ability of the Authority to activate. the 
redevelopment program without fed- 
eral subsidy, but he states that in the 
absence of such aid, every possibility 
will be explored. 


DETROIT 


Detroit is considering a number of 
proposals for redeveloping some of its 
blighted areas. Earlier in the year, the 
City Council held hearings on the 
“Greenhut plan” for a $50 million pri- 
vate slum-clearance program. Oppo- 
sition caused the Council to shelve the 
plan and to refer the housing question 
to a special committee of housing and 
planning officials. The opposition came 
primarily from real estate interests and 
from occupants of the project study 
area, who feared immediate eviction. 

Since then, the committee has con- 
sidered another plan whereby the city 
would acquire land in slum areas and 
sell it at its use value to private build 
ers. A Detroit bank was reported will- 
ing to finance the project through an 
FHA-guaranteed loan. No further pub 
lic aid was contemplated under the 
scheme, and rentals for the proposed 
propect were expected to approximate 
$17 per room per month. Opponents 
of this proposal point out that “any re- 
development plan which does not pro 
vide for low-cost housing is inexorably 
doomed to failure.” Also, they say, the 
plan does not satisfactorily solve the 
problem of making up the difference 
between the cost of the land and its 
resale price. 
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HOW SHOULD RENTS BE SET FOR RELIEF 
FAMILIES IN PUBLIC HOUSING? 


A Recent Exchange of NAHO Correspondence 


my CAscltinn — 


P. L. STRAIT 
Director 
Youngstown Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 


It has been our custom in the past 
to charge a rental for relief families of 
less than half of our actual operating 
cost, which we will not continue, since 
it provides a double subsidy from two 
or more public sources to the same 
family. 

The County Welfare Board opposes 
our move to increase rents of relief 
families to a point more nearly in line 
with operating costs, and since the issue 
is coming up for discussion within the 
next ten days, we should like very 
much to have the benefit of your dis- 
cussion on the subject of double rent 
subsidy. 

Our rents are based upon family in- 
come, and in the absence of an ade- 
quate standard of rent for relief fam- 


Ey - o_ — 


ilies included in budgets for such fam 
ilies, we have no basis for determining 
rent from incomes. The amount of 
“rent paid” for private housing, wheth 
er $5.00 or up to $13.00 per month 
($13.00 including utilities is the maxi 
mum allowance), is the amount in 
cluded in the budget for relief families. 


The social cost of living in the worst 
housing in the city seems to be of no 
concern to those who provide public 
funds for the shelter needs of relief 


families. 


The State Welfare Board suggests 
$25 per month to $30 for large families, 
which is a little more reasonable but 
such suggestions are not followed lo 
cally. 


HUGH R. POMEROY 


Executive Director 


In raising the question of the rent 
which relief families should pay for 
accommodations in public housing 
and the question of so-called double 
subsidy, you are bringing up points 
that frequently cause confusion. They 
are inherently bewildering, since it is 
probably not possible to find perfect 
answers for all the procedural questions 
that inevitably arise in connection with 
a device for overcoming one of the 
results of deficiencies in the general 
economic system—and that, of course, 
is what public housing is (obviously, 
if every family had an income suff- 
cient for its minimum needs, there 
would be no necessity for public hous- 
ing). 

I think that keeping this in mind 
will tend to obviate alarm at the idea 
of “double subsidy,” which is apt to 
take on the characteristics of a slogan 
or to become a bugaboo. Actually, an 
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eligible family living in public housing, 
whether on direct relief or not, is the 
recipient not of double subsidy, but of 
multiple subsidy. Such families, and 
families well above them in the income 
scale, are “subsidized” through various 
public services, their share of the cost 
of which is greater than their contribu- 
tion to the cost of government. To me, 
the charge of double subsidy by critics 
of public housing is an obfuscation 
of the facts. The important thing is 
to be sure of the object to be sought, 
and then to use the best means to attain 
it. I think that it is immaterial wheth- 
er the objective in public housing is 
attained by the use of one or of several 
forms and methods of subsidy. 


The Important Question 


Far more important than the, to me, 
illusory question of “double subsidy” 
is the question of consistency in the 


I am of 
the opinion that if the sound principle 
of differentiation among rents to be 
charged attempts to go back of the 
amount ot income to the source of in 
come, untold difficulties will result 

difficulties which could not stop with 
the question of the sufficiency of relief 
allowances but 


public housing operation itself 


logically lead 


question of the sufh 


would 
into the entire 
ciency of wages and other sources of 
income. In other words, it would lead 
to at least the implied assumption by 
public housing of a responsibility for 
attempting to correct basic deficiencies 
in the entire economic system. This is 
obviously beyond the province of pub 
lic housing. Public housing takes fam 
ilies as they are, with incomes as they 
are, and provides housing at rents de 


termined in relation to those incomes 


Family Budget Basis 


None of this denies the importance 
ot relief allowances being based on 
tamily budgets that include an amount 
for rent that will enable the family to 
obtain decent living accommodations 
But by what right does a housing au 
thority say that that amount must be 
the equivalent of an economic rent, 
, that authority 
1S providing similar accommodations 
for other families at less than an eco 
nomic 


when, at the same time 


rent? I realize that trying to 
determine what families 
should pay from relief allowances that 


are determined in part by what rent 


rents relief 


relief families must pay is a case ol 
trying to adjust two variables to each 
other. But precisely that fact is a fur 
ther reason why the housing authority 
should maintain consistency in its rent 
schedule. 
There does remain one practical 
problem of administration. Assuming 
that the welfare agency itself uses a 
range of rental figures in determining 
relief allowances, the question arises as 
to what grade of rent in the public 
housing should be used in determining 
I think that the 
safest practice, consistent with the fore 
going reasoning, would be to use the 


these rental figures. 


grade nearest to a median between the 
highest and the lowest grades. The 
object, I believe, should be to maintain 
consistency, as best serving the inter 
ests, i.c., the objectives, of public 
housing. 


NAHO will welcome comments on 
the foregoing subject. 
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Maxims of Management 


Some rules for effective industrial and commercial enterprise management that 
may well be applied to housing administration. These principles were outlined by Oswald 
Knauth in the April-June, 1945, issue of Advanced Management, Quarterly Journal of 
the Society for the Advancement of Management. Mr. Knauth was formerly Treasurer 


of R. H. 


“Management,” says Mr. Knauth, “is 
an art, not a science. Hence its forms 
express the personality and color of one 
man: the chief. Through his choices, 
his example, and his instructions, the 
chief creates an extension of himself 
throughout the organization. From 
this it follows that there is no single, 
royal road to building a good organiza- 
tion. Each organization must be built 
to the specific purpose in hand, and its 
form is dependent on the ability and 
characteristics of the persons who com- 
pose it. 

The “management maxims” which 
Mr. Knauth then enunciates fall into 
two groups: (1) Do’s; (2) Don'ts. The 
maxims in the first do not consist of 
a one-two-three set of rules. They 
are offered with the understanding that 
their acceptance, rejection, or modifica- 
tion depends entirely on the personality 
of the “chief.” The point is that the 
maxims should at least be considered 
by the chief in setting up a manage- 
ment pattern. 

The first of the “do’s” with which 
Mr. Knauth deals is the degree of 
supervision of details which the chief 
should assume. It depends, he says, 
“entirely on his own character, and 
partly on the ability of the immediate 
lieutenants. It is best if the chief can 
free himself from daily routine, and 
spend his time scanning for improve- 
ments and in supervising. And yet, 
there is such a thing as getting so far 
out of touch with the daily occurrences 
that judgments become abstract. Every 
chief must devise his own methods of 
keeping his feet on the ground. But 
this should be possible without under- 
taking too many burdensome details.” 

The next question is “should there 
be a single ‘number two’ man, or 
should there be a group of equally im- 
portant and trusted executives at the 
next level of authority? Should the 
‘number one’ be a lonely figure, or 
should he be the leader of an equal 
group; prima inter pares? These are 
not questions of good or bad; they are 
matters of personality. Many factors 
can work with good results if the per- 
sonality factors are allowed to have 
effective play.” 

Mr. Knauth says that a “number 
two” man can not rise above the stand- 
ards of his chief, no matter how com- 


petent the subordinate may be. He 
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cites a record of 100 per cent failure 
where it is sought to overcome the 
shortcoming of a faithful and popular 
but inadequate manager by the hiring 
of a superior assistant. 


Pensions 


It is in these situations, Mr. Knauth 
feels, that pension systems play an im- 
portant role. “Pensions,” he says, “play 
a large and a strategic part in good 
management, not so much for decent 
respect for the long service which they 
indicate, as for their effect on the or- 
ganization. The keen efficiency expert 
would call them a waste of money, but 
the wise manager knows that they 
lubricate the wheels. A formal pension 
system is apt to be inadequate, and a 
reputation for generosity is among the 
best investments that a management 
can make. Pensions are important to 
the past members of the organization, 
but they are vital to the future of the 
present organization in terms of confi- 
dence, loyalty and security. Which is 
an aspect generally overlooked.” 

Now, what about job promotions? 
Mr. Knauth’s most valuable comments 
on this subject relate to the frequently 
rather serious disadvantages of “pro- 
moting from within.” He grants that 
such promotions are certainly the easi- 
est way of filling vacancies—and, given 
qualified personnel, they are also the 
best, since an outsider may be unwel- 
come to the existing staff and may find 
it difficult to adjust to the organiza- 
tion. However, he feels that it is a 
rare instance in which the logical suc- 
cessor to a job is the best successor. 
The qualities which make a person a 
good subordinate do not necessarily 
make him a good chief. 


Filling Vacancies 


In filling a position, Mr. Knauth 
recommends use of the “Rule of Three.” 
This rule is one expounded by the late 
Colonel Malcolm C. Roty and is ex- 
plained as follows: “Whenever an im- 
portant position is to be filled, search 
must be continued among the possible 
candidates until three have been located, 
any one of whom is considered able 
to fulfill the duties involved. The dan- 
ger to be avoided is that management 
should give up its search after only one 
has been located, who appears to have 
the necessary ability, at the salary in- 


acy & Company and President of the Associated Dry Goods Company. 


volved. This point is often reached, 
after many fruitless interviews, until 
exhaustion and the necessity of an early 
appointment lead to a decision. . . . The 
remedy is that the sights should be 
raised. If, for instance, a $5000 salary 
is not sufficient to attract three able men 
to the vacant post, then a $7500 salary 
should be offered. Management has 
underestimated the calibre of man 
needed. Such errors of judgment are 
particularly made when a position has 
been held for a long time by a trusted 
but stupid ‘old timer,’ who has never 
even imagined the possibilities of de- 
velopment involved. . . . : A low stand- 
ard has, therefore, come to be accepted, 
until a change has forced a new judg- 
ment.” 

Mr. Knauth does not believe that the 
work of an organization can be so 
neatly and scientifically parceled out 
that each staff member can be kept 
busy from opening to closing, day in 
and day out, on a set schedule. He 
says: “An extra effort may tide over 
one crisis, but it cannot tide over a 
succession of crises. There must be 
some resilience, so that it comes about 
that the desirable degree of over- 
organization is among the most difh- 
cult problems of management. It is 
analogous to carrying spare parts in an 
automobile on a trip through the desert. 
Just which parts? Too many would 
overload the car. Inability to fix a 
breakdown would be fatal. 

“Management must ever be ready to 
make a new layout that will work. So 
much of the value of every person is 
local to the organization he is in that 
it is not possible to trust to finding a 
replacement at just the right moment. 
All this causes extra expense and fric- 
tion, but it is just part of the scheme 
of things. 

“In a sense, over-organization is self- 
limiting. When there are too many 
spare people preparing themselves and 
waiting, opportunities do not develop 
fast enough to hold them. One after 
another is picked up by a competitor 
after he has been trained and carried. 
The extent of carrying unused ability 
requires nice judgment and careful 
thought.” 

Specific Purpose 

One more of Mr. Knauth’s “do’s” of 
management requires that an organiza- 
tion be formed around a specific pur- 
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pose. In the light of such purpose, a 
staff is chosen and policies established. 
When an organization comes under the 
direction of a new chief, there is almost 
inevitably a modification of the defini- 
tion of purpose—and almost inevitably 
a shift in personnel, since no existing 
set of employees can possibly shift 100 
per cent into a new pattern. If person- 
nel change does not accompany a so- 
called shift to overall purpose and a 
manager boasts “that he did not replace 
a single one of the members of the 
organization that he found; he merely 
gave them new guidance,” Mr. Knauth 
claims that: “It is a false boast. When 
this is analyzed closely, it is found that 
he did not make any important change 
of policy. He was skating along, trust- 
ing to luck.” 
“Don'ts” 


As to the “don’ts” of management, 
they are briefly summarized below. Mr. 
Knauth prefaces his discussion of these 
negative precepts with the statement 
that the preceding, positive maxims of 
management “are difficult to appraise, 
for there is frequently a wide choice of 
methods, any of which is good under 
the given conditions of personality and 
objective. The maxims which follow 
are negative, in the sense that they are 
errors frequently made and are always 
wrong. These errors are comparatively 
easy to recognize, but difficult to 
avoid.” 

Overlapping of functions—It is an 
executive responsibility to prevent such 
overlapping. Mr. Knauth says: “It is 
comparatively easy to point out this 
type of error, but in practice difficult 
to avoid. Reasons of expediency, force 
of personality and desire to avoid: open 
conflict all unite in permitting the over- 
lap. . . . Overlapping of functions is 
not a one-time fault; it keeps creeping 
in and requires continual elimination.” 

Enmity among subordinate execu- 
tives—“When this impedes operation, 
it must be dealt with by the chief. It 
can not be permitted to continue. There 
are three possible solutions: both must 
leave; one or the other must be selected 
to remain; or they both agree to over- 
come their feelings in their internal 
relations.” 

The repeated appointment of medi- 
ocrity to positions requiring judgment 
and initiative—“The dominance of 
mediocre adequacy means disintegra- 
tion, for every organization is either on 
the upgrade or downgrade. It never 
remains on a level.” 

Failure to weed out the unfit, Mr. 
Knauth says, “is a corollary to the ap- 
pointment of mediocrity. This is one 
of the most obvious marks of bad man- 
agement, and among the most com- 
mon. For change in the important 
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SOUTH BEND TENANTS HELP PAINT HOMES 





pe. 


When the Housing Authority of the 
City of South Bend asked for bids to 
paint the exterior surfaces of South 
more and Beacon Heights—war hous 
ing developments totaling 500 dw ellings 
—the quoted prices far exceeded the 
estimated contract. But the Authority’s 
painter foreman and a group of tenants 
thought of another way of getting the 
necessary painting job done. 


A number of tenants, who worked 
on the “swing” shift at nearby war 
plants, offered their part-time services 
to the Authority. They were hired at 
$1 an hour to work under the supervi 
sion of the painter foreman and four 
staff painters from 8 a.m. to | p.m. 
five days a week. Only a small number 
of tenants was employed at first, but 
the crew was increased from time to 
time until at the height of the program, 


parts of the organization by the chief 
requires that he fly in the face of tradi 
tion, stability, loyalty, and friendship, 
which are also vital 
organization. It is 


aspects oft any 
a gruelling task; 
yet it is the test of good organization.” 

Grading production and individual 
performance on the basis of a single 
report—Mr. Knauth emphasizes that 
production records can not be used to 
gauge the effectiveness of individual 
performance. If so used, the production 
reports will either be altered by em 
ployees to reflect good individual per 
formance or will be neglected alto 
gether. Performance standards should 
be set for particular jobs and special 
techniques employed by the chief ex 
ecutive to see whether or not the 


standards are being met. Says Mr. 


sixty tenants were working as part-ume 
painters. 


Clare E. Pittman, the Authority's 
Executive Director, writes that “while 
this work required very detailed and 
constant supervision by our 


foreman, it resulted in 


painter 
about a 
thirty per cent saving of the amount 
set aside for this work. The quality ol 
the workmanship of these men, while 
not up to the fullest standard of jour- 
neymen painters, was sufficient to cover 
all units with two coats of paint during 
one season. Some very ingenious scaf 
folding arrangements were made, which 
allowed for as many as twenty men to 
work on one house at the same time. 
(See picture above.) This program had 
the approval of our local union officials 
and we believe that a satisfactory job 
has been done.” 


Knauth: “This requires ingenuity, and 
it is laziness on his (the chief's) part 
to seek some easy solution.” 
Permitting petty annoyances to em- 
ployees’ physical comfort or personal 
dignity to go unchecked—Mr. Knauth 
s not satished to take steps to correct 


such annoyances after they come to 
He says that 
then it is too late: “Loyalty has already 
been bruised. The only real solution is 


management's attention. 


an intuitive and alert management” 
a management that sees that the an 
noyances are not permitted to occur 
in the first place. 

Mr. Knauth concludes his statement 
by saying that management difficulties 
reach their peak in government organi- 
zation. Frequently, he says, a govern- 
ment agency can not have a singleness 
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of purpose and frequently, he contin- 
ues, government personnel must be 
selected because of expediency rather 
than ability. On this basis, he believes 
that government activities can achieve 
only a “limited degree of excellence.” 
NAHO’s Associate Director, Ellis Ash, 
does not accept this statement as realis- 
tic. He says that as a part of doing a 
good job of housing administration, 
public agencies must develop an aware- 
ness of their limitations; then he says, 
following the development of such 
awareness, the application of the funda- 
mentals outlined by Mr. Knauth should 
go far in perfecting the performance of 
housing officials. 





ABRAHAM GOLDFELD joined 
the UNRRA staff in late July and ex- 
pected to be overseas early in August. 
His title is Deputy Chief for Finance 
and Administration, Displaced Persons 
Program for Austria. His former posi 
tion as FPHA Director of Management 
Standards and Services is now held by 
George Bailey, Mr. Goldfeld’s prede- 
cessor in the position—now his succes- 
sor. Mr. Bailey was discharged from 
the Army during July, having been in 
service since January of 1944. 


MRS. SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN, 
Chairman of the National Committee 
on Housing, Incorporated, and three of 
the officers and directors of NCH sailed 
from New York July 17 on the Queen 
Mary on a special mission to confer 
with housing officials of the British 
Ministry of Health and leaders in hous- 
ing construction, planning, and financ- 
ing in Great Britain. The other mem- 
bers of Mrs. Rosenman’s party are: 
Henry M. Propper, NCH Executive 
Vice-Chairman; H. Adams Ashforth; 
and Webster B. Todd. The trip is 
being made on the invitation of the 
British Ministry of Health. 


SAUL F. SHAPIRA has been named 
Director of the Management Division 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Pittsburgh, replacing Ralph W. 
Harkins, who resigned from the Au- 
thority to accept an overseas assign- 
ment with UNRRA. Mr. Shapira has 
been with the Authority since 1938, 
serving in various management capaci- 
ties and, most recently, as Acting Ex- 
ecutive Assistant. 

G. HOLMES PERKINS has been 
appointed Chairman of the Department 
of Regional Planning of the Graduate 
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“Tea Wagon” Utility Cart Speeds Maid Service 


Y ons 





Maids at the Oakdale War Trailer 
Court, operated by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City and County of San 
Francisco, find specially-designed utility 
carts convenient time- and work-savers. 


(See picture above.) Manager Henry 
C. Heerdt, who developed the cart, 


School of Design, Harvard University. 
He was formerly with the Office of the 
Administrator, NHA, in Washington, 
having last served as Acting Director 
of the Urban Development Division 
during Mr. Jacob Crane’s absence on 
a European housing trip, Mr. Crane 
then being Director of the Division. 


FLORENCE D. STEWART’s 
name was omitted in error from the 
list of NAHO members of ten or more 
years’ standing that was published in 
the June issue of the Journal of HOUS- 
ING. She has been a NAHO member 
since November 1934. Mrs. Stewart is 
Chief Community Participation Ad- 
viser in the Office of the Adminis 
trator, NHA. 

CHARLES LITTERIA, Housing 
Manager for the Chicago Housing 
Authority’s Cabrini Homes, late in 
July was granted an eighteen months’ 
leave of absence to take a position with 
UNRRA. He is to be in charge of an 
Assembly Centre for displaced persons 
in Germany. 

N. MAX DUNNING, one of the 
leaders in the public housing program 
back in the days of RFC limited- 
dividend housing and the PWA Hous- 
ing Division, died early this spring in 
Washington at the age of 72. He was 


patterned it after a tea wagon, to hold 
all the maintenance supplies needed for 
an entire day’s werk. Previously, maids 
at the Court were loaded down with 
mops, brooms, buckets, etc., and often 
found it necessary to make numerous 
trips to the Maintenance Department 
for additional supplies. 


The overall dimensions of the utility 
cart are: width, 18 inches; length, 30 
inches; height, 23 inches. (A similar 
cart has been built to hold linens; it is 
40 inches long and 24 inches wide.) A 
2 x 2 frame was used in constructing 
the cart, with the rear legs forming 
part of the framework. Rubber wheels 
are set back 10 inches from the front 
end of the cart and there is a 2-inch 
clearance from the outside edge of each 
side. Plywood handle arms. are set 
back 16 inches from the edge, allowing 
ample foot room for the operator. A 
railing and two clips on the top of the 
cart hold the mop and broom in place. 

The cupboard doors and shelves are 
constructed of waterproof ¥/,-inch ply- 
wood. A center partition divides the 
cupboard so that small articles, such as 
cleanser, soap and brushes can be car- 
ried on one side, while the other half 
contains room for a scrub bucket. 


then acting as architectural adviser to 
W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of the 
Public Buildings Administration. His 
first federal housing experience was 
with the United States Housing Corpo- 
ration, set up to provide war housing 


during World War I. 
CLARENCE W. BURRIER was 


appointed this summer as Project Serv- 
ices Supervisor of the Housing Author- 
ity of Baltimore City. He has been 
with the Authority for several years in 
various management and public rela- 
tions capacities. In his new position 
he will utilize his early training in 
recreation and group work. 


DONALD BEACH KIRBY in June 
announced his resignation from the 
Region VI Office of the Administrator, 
NHA, to re-enter private architectural 
practice. He had been Homes Use 
Director for the regional office. 


EDMOND H. HOBEN, NAHO’s 
former Director, who re 
signed from the Association last fall to 
go to Mexico for a year in an effort to 
recover from a long illness, writes that 
he expects to be back in this country 
late in August. He will go to Mil- 
waukee, he reports—to his family home 
at 2535 North Lake Drive, Milwaukee 
11, Wisconsin. 


Associate 
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NHA-WPEB Tighten Controls 
Over Civilian Housebuilding 

The civilian housebuilding program 
underwent important changes during 
July as the result of NHA-WPB joint 
agreements. Principal feature of NHA 
General Order No. 10-3B affects hous- 
ing to meet individual hardship cases. 
Previously, this type of housing, along 
with that for veterans and for owners 
of homes destroyed by fire or flood, 
came under the H-3 program. Under 
H-3 no limits are put on building 
cost and no quotas are established as 
to the number ef such homes that 
can be built. 


As of July 16, the new order places 
all “new construction to relieve present 
or impending personal hardship to a 
specific individual or his family” un- 
der the H-2 program. This means 
that all housing to meet this need (1) 
will be subject to price ceilings estab- 
lished for H-2 housing and (2) will 
have to come under the area quotas 
assigned by NHA. In areas where 
there is no price ceiling, NHA has set 
maximum prices of $7500 for sale and 
$62.50 for rent. 

In addition, to eliminate abuses re- 
sulting from too liberal interpretation 
of “hardship,” the NHA order re- 
quires definite proof from an indivi- 
dual applying for permission to build 
that his present dwelling menaces the 
health and safety of his family. Hous- 
ing for veterans and for owners of 
houses destroyed by disaster remain 
under the H-3 program. 

A July 19 amendment to WPB lum- 
ber control order L-335 still further 
limits civilian housebuilding. Under 
that amendment, builders undertaking 
construction jobs without WPB au- 
thorization can not get lumber—ex- 
cept on uncertified and unrated orders, 
making immediate prospects poor. 
Earlier (on May 29) WPB increased 
the annual cost limits for construction 
work permitted without WPB au- 
thorization (see July Journal, page 
109). However, the increasing scarcity 
of lumber made it necessary to deny 
any priorities assistance to builders re- 
quiring lumber for such jobs. 

However, beginning in October, a 
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without 
the necessity for any priorities assist 
ance—is authorized under another sec- 
tion of the NHA July 16 order. This 
program was set up in conformance 
with WPB’s plan of removing all con 
struction material controls by January 
1, 1946. Details of the operation of 
this program are not yet available, 
although it has been stated that some 
32,000 units will be programmed for 
the period October 1 to January 1. 
These units will be programmed only 
in areas where there is no H-2 quota, 
thereby obviating any possibility of con- 
flict over priorities. 


new type of civilian housing 


A summary of NHA housing pro 
grams is as follows: 


H-1 To house essential war workers 
and also distressed families of service- 
men and veterans under Title V of the 
Lanham Act. 


H-2(a) To relieve extreme general 
hardship resulting from a lack of hous- 
ing in war production areas. (The 
original H-2 program.) 


H-2(b) To relieve housing shortages 
in congested areas where construction 
may be accomplished without priorities 
assistance. (The new program sched- 
uled to start October 1.) 


H-2(c) To relieve present or im- 
pending acute personal hardship. 
(Transferred from H-3.) 


H-3(a) Alteration or betterment of 
existing housing to relieve present or 
impending personal hardship. 


H-3(b) To replace housing damaged 
or destroyed. 


H-3(c) Conversion of existing struc- 
tures to provide an increased supply 
of housing in the area. 


H-3(d) Construction or alteration 
of housing for veterans. 


House Passes Rankin Amend- 
ment to Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act 

Before the House adjourned for the 
summer on July 21, it passed and sent 
to the Senate Representative Rankin’s 


bill (HR 3749) completely revising the 
loan provisions of the 
Readjustment Act. Main features of 
the bill would make the following 
changes: 


servicemen s 


1. Provide that the purchase price 
paid by the veteran “does not exceed 
the reasonable value as determined by 
the lender's appraisal.” This section 
replaces the present provision for the 
“reasonable normal value” as _ deter- 
mined by appraisal by a representative 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

2. Extend from two to six years 
after the war or after separation trom 
service the time within which a vet- 
eran may apply for a loan. 


3. Eliminate the requirement of VA 
approval of each loan. An honorable 
discharge would be the veteran’s certi- 
hicate of eligibility to apply for a guar- 
anteed loan. 

4. Eliminate Section 505 (a) which 
provides for second loans. The pro- 
posed new Section 505 relates to the 
VA guaranty provision and is as fol 
lows (italics ours): “In the event the 
veteran defaults in the payment of his 
loan and after suit or foreclosure and 
sale the deficiency is determined, then 
upon notification from the lender, the 
VA Administrator shall pay to the 
lender its guaranty not in excess of 
$2000 and not in excess of the defi- 
ciency. Under the original bill, 
it is left to administrative regulation 
to determine terms for VA settlement 
with the lender on defaulted loans- 
with the result that lenders have been 
assured of VA payment of the guaranty 
prior to foreclosure and sale. 


House Postwar Committee Favors 
Federal Aid to Public Housing 

The Colmer Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning on July 
3 submitted its seventh report to the 
House. The report, entitled “Postwar 
Public Works and Construction,” em- 
phasizes the position of the construc- 
tion industry in the national economy 
and makes some important recom- 
mendations with regard to housing 
construction in particular. 

The Committee favors federal stimu- 


lus to public housing, recognizing 
“that there is an area of housing at 
the lowest rent levels which private 
industry can not afford to serve and 
which local government is not fully 


capable of serving. The problem of 
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public housing is therefore one of na- 
tional as well as of local concern. Any 
program of federal cooperation with 
local governments for postwar construc 
tion must accord a permanent place to 
the making up of the large deficiency 
in housing for low-income families. . . . 


“The experience to date by private 
builders, including insurance com 
panies that have experimented in this 
field, indicates that for most metro 
politan areas the probability of pro 
fitably producing private housing in 
the near future at rentals within the 
reach of the lowest fourth of the in 
come scale is slight... . This area of 
low-rental housing, if attacked strictly 
in behalf of families of very low in 
come, represents a field that is non 
competitive with private construction.” 

With regard to construction of pub 
lic works, the Committee believes that, 
normally, financial responsibility should 
rest with state and local governments. 
It suggests that in the immediate post 
war years the construction industry 
should be given a chance to “build up 
its eflective manpower, plants, equip 
ment, and materials to maximum 
peacetime capacity.” During this transi 
tion period, “the federal government 
should restrain the public-works pro 
gram within boundaries that will per 
mit private construction to speed the 
reconversion and the general expan 
sion of production and employment.” 

A tederal public works authority 
should be set up, the report continues 
to schedule federal nroiects and to co 
operate with agencies constructing non 
federal public works. Then, if unem 
ployment threatens, the federal govern- 
ment should be prepared to give fin 
ancial aid to states and local govern 
ments to speed up public works. 


Construction Division Set Up in 
Department of Commerce 


$75,000 was appropriated last month 
to set up a Construction Division in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the Department ot Com 
merce. John Haynes, present Director 
of the WPB Construction Bureau, has 
been mentioned as a possible director 
of the new Division. 

It will be the purpose of the Divi 
sion to provide in one place a synthesis 
of information from governmental and 
private sources to give an overall pic 
ture of the construction industry. Al 
ready, the Division has undertaken to 
consult with manufacturers in order 
to determine what their anticipated 
capital outlays will be in the immediate 
postwar years. Other examples of prob 
able functions of the Division are: 


1. Estimating the volume of con 
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1944 Mortgage Business Was Good 


Two thick books of high-digit fig- 
ures that were turned over to Congress 
not long ago should have met with a 
warm welcome. They both reported 
government business transactions that 
totaled up to billions of dollars. And 
they both reported that those activities 
were being carried on not only at no 
cost to the federal government but “at 
a profit” —their surpluses of income 
over expenditures either going into re 
serves tor future operations ofr being 
turned back to their “customers” as 


struction activity by types and by geo- 
graphic location. 


2. Estimating the physical quantities 


of materials, especially with a view of 
aiding the industries in the field to 
determine their final markets, the avail 
ability of materials, the importance of 
tracing bottlenecks, etc. 

3. Preparation of analyses with re 
gard to the possibilities of the con 
struction industry as a major outlet 
for investment. 


Census Bureau Claims Americans 
Better Housed Now Than 
Before War 


\ Census Bureau survey of Ameri 
can housing conditions as of October 
1944 was released on July 21. The 
Bureau states: “A study of the figures 
presented reveals an improvement in 
housing throughout the United States 
as a whole, although the changes 
shown by these data were not unl 
form in all areas; housing conditions 
may be considerably worse in 1944 
than in 1940 in many parts of the 
United States.” Some interesting fig 
ures shown in the report, as compared 
with conditions in October 1940, are 
as follows: 

Total number of occupied dwellings 
increased during these years from 35 
million to 37 million—the greatest in 
crease occurring in urban areas, with 
rural farm areas showing a 9 per cent 
decrease. 

Owner-occupied units increased from 
15 million to 19 million. 

Number of occupied units with 
mechanical refrigerators increased from 
about 15 million to 22 million: those 
with private baths or showers increased 
from 20 million to 24 million; those 
with central heat increased from 15 
million to 17 million. 

Despite rent control, “the median 
rent of $27.61 for tenant occupied non 
farm dwelling units in 1944 was con 


siderably higher than the median of 


$21.38 in 1940.” 


dividends. 

The reports referred to are the 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Fed 
eral Housing Administration and the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration. 
They make heartening reading, particu- 
larly when it is recalled that both 
agencies were established in the early 
30’s with liberal federal financial back 
ing in order to bring life back to a 
gasping homebuilding and home 
financing industry. The charts show 
that the levels of operations of these 
agencies over the past decade rose 
steadily up to the start of the war and 
then deviated in various ways in re 
Hection of special wartime needs and 
conditions. 


FHA’s Ten Years 

FHA summarizes its ten years by cit 
ing the following six facts: 

1—More than $8 billion worth o 
home loans have been insured. 

?-Almost half of this total has been 
liquidated —“‘a testament,” FHA re 
ports, “to the integrity and thrift of the 
American home-buying public.” 


? 


3—Over 6 million American families 
have been enabled to buy, build, or 1m- 
prove their homes through the FHA 
program. 

4—Currently, FHA is self-sustaining. 
For five years it has paid all of its 
operating expenses out of income, de 
rived chiefly from premiums and fees. 

5—In addition, it has accumulated 
reserves of more than $97 million in its 
insuring funds, for the payment of fu 
ture losses and dividends. 

6—It has begun the distribution of 
dividends to home buyers who pay ofl 
their mortgages in full. 

The report of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration does not 
summarize its overall past operations 1n 
this same detail, mainly because it 
functions through three se parat¢ 
agencies: the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System (made up of some 3700 mem 
ber institutions, principally savings and 
loan associations); the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation; and 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Of all three, however, it does report 
that they “are each entirely self-sustain 
ing and obtain no funds by any appro 
priation out of the United States Treas 
ury.” Individually for each of these 
three constituents the report turns in 
consistently sound bills of health. 

The solid, solvent tone of the two re 
ports probably owes much to high war 
time consumer incomes, although, as 
indicated above, the trend of the home- 
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building and home financing market 
has been steadily upward during the 
period covered by these reports. The 
war influence carries potential dangers, 
of which both agencies are fully aware. 
Greatly increased activity in the sale of 
existing homes is, of course, the direct 
result of wartime restrictions against 
the construction of new homes. Many 
of these sales, therefore, are forced and 
are at prices labeled inflationary. Both 
FHA and FHLBA have tried to throw 
the weight of their positions in the 
home mortgage field against unsound 
sales prices. In this respect, FHA is in 
a better position to exercise control than 
is FHLBA, since it can withhold ap 
proval of mortgage insurance where it 
feels that home appraisals are too high. 
FHLBA, on the other hand, can work 
only through suggestion and encourage 
ment—and the fact is that savings and 
loan associations, which represent 
FHLBA’s major source of contact with 
the home financing field, have steadily 
increased their holdings of uninsured 
mortgages which it can 
safely be assumed are on homes ap 
praised beyond limits that FHA would 
approve and that FHLBA would like 


to see approved. 
FHA’s 1944 Record 


Specific events of FHA’s 1944 year 
were reported as follows: 


many ol 


1—Under Title VI (the war housing 
ttle of the National Housing Act) 
83,396 units of 1- to 4-family housing 
were built—a decline from the total of 
122,488 units insured in 1943. 

2—Under Title II, activity was prin- 
cipally in mortgages for existing houses. 
Of 46,677 mortgages insured under the 
Title, 46,351 were for existing prop- 
erties. 

3—Under Title I, loans for repairs 
and improvements showed a more than 
$28 million increase over 1943. 

4—Gross income during the year 
under all insurance operations was 
greater than in any previous year. 

5—The median appraised value of 
existing homes insured under Title II 
dropped slightly from the 1943 figure 
—from $5535 to $5484; the median 
family income went up slightly—from 
$3062 to $3120. Figures of this type on 
Title VI war housing are not available. 
The last figures available on new 
Title Il housing are those for 1942— 
median appraised property value of 
$5368; median family income $2416. 
“6—More than half the 1,300,000 
home owners purchasing single-family 
houses under the FHA program are 
paying for them in monthly install- 
ments of less than $40. Under the war 
housing program only, monthly install- 
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ments average less than $40 — $36.55. 
These amounts include payments for 
principal, interest, mortgage insurance, 
hazard insurance, and property taxes 
(but not for reserves for repairs, mainte 
nance, and replacements ). 

Principal characteristics of 1944 oper 
ations for the constituents of FHLBA 
were as follows: 


Federal Home Loan Bank System— 
Savings and Loan Associations 


1—The number of member institu 
tions in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System declined during the year—but 
their total assets increased by $795 mil 
lion. FHLBA reports that the average 
size of member associations has in 
creased by 71.4 per cent since June 1938. 

2—Member institutions continued to 
receive so much private share capital 
during the year, with no suitable in 
vestments into which to put it, that 
they were able to retire their indebted 
ness to the VU. S. 
than 50 per cent. 


Treasury by more 


3—Home-purchase loans by savings 
and loan associavions accounted tor 69.6 
per cent of all loans for 1944—a more 
than 55 per cent rise over the preceding 
year, whereas there was only a 2.1 per 
cent rise in loans for new construction. 

4—There was a 44.3 per cent decline 
in the dollar amount of real estat 
owned by member institutions during 
the calendar year 1943. 

5—There was a 15.2 per cent rise in 
the total amount of cash held by mem 
ber institutions. 


Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation 


This Corporation protects savings 
held by savings and loan associations 
up to $5000 for each investor. During 
1944 the Corporation increased the 
number of investors protected by al 
most 400,000. Since its creation in 
1934, the Corporation has built up re 
serves and surpluses that on June 30, 
1944, amounted to more than $49 mil 
lion. In the ten years of its operation, 
only 34 associations have been declared 
in default and placed in liquidation, 
representing final loss of about $6 
million. 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


I—By June 30, 1944, HOLC had 
completed almost two-thirds of the 
liquidation of its more than $3 billion 
investment in distressed mortgages, re- 
financed during the three years from 
1933 through 1936. 

2—During the 1944 fiscal year it re- 
duced its staff by 23 per cent and its 
administrative expenses 15 per cent. 

3—One-third of its accounts had 


been terminated and four-fifths of its 
accounts were being paid on schedule. 

4—During the fiscal year 1944, it 
disposed of 21,512 properties. 

5—Total cumulative losses of the 
Corporation trom all sources through 
the close of the fiscal year 1944 
amounted to $320,343,722: cumulative 
income totaled $213,464,280—to give 
i net loss of $106,879,442. 





FPHA ARCHITECTS 
COMMITTEE REVIEWS 
CURRENT PROGRAM 


On June 28, the temporary Executive 
Committee of the FPHA Architectural 
Advisory Committee met in Washing 
ton to review its current program. 
Committee members present includ 
ed: Chairman Howard Myers, pub- 
lisher, The Architectural Forum; Vice 
Chairman William W. Wurster, Dean, 
School of Architecture and Planning, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and one member from each FPHA re 
gion. Representing FPHA were: Com 
missioner Philip M. Klutznick; Wil 
liam P. Seaver, Assistant Commissioner 
for Development; and Elisabeth Coit, 
Architect. 

With membership then only partially 
complete, the Architectural Committee 
held its organization meeting last De 
cember. Its principal purpose was 
stated at that time to be the evaluation 
of design and development of the low 
rent housing built under FPHA and 
its predec cessor, the United States Hous 
ing Authority. (See The Journal of 
HOUSING, December 1944, page 36.) 

Now that the Committee member 
ship has been completed, a program of 
specific activities has been drawn up. 
A check list outlines the scope of the 
studies, which are planned to cover the 
following aspects of design: 

(1) Extent to which the development 
fulfills its original purpose—from the 
tenant standpoint as well as from that 
of the community. 

(2) Structural and engineering cle 
ments of the development, including its 
esthetic quality. 

(3) Comment on any phases of de- 
sign which will assist FPHA in formu- 
lating new standards or in modifying 
existing ones, and which may be useful 
to regional offices, housing authorities, 
and architects planning other low-rent 
developments. 


Check List Basis of Program 


The check list, which will serve as 
the basis for on-site project studies and 
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reports by individual committee mem- 
bers, consists of detailed breakdowns 
under eight major headings, as follows: 
Site Selection; Site Plan and Site Engi- 
neering; Lawns and Planting; Dwell- 
ing Units; Project Facility Spaces; In- 
formation from Tenants; Information 
from the Project Architects; Informa- 
tion from Local Housing Authority and 
Other Local Organizations. 

At the June 28 meeting, Commis- 
sioner Klutznick reaffirmed his ex- 
pectation that the Committee’s work 
would substantially influence postwar 
large-scale private housing as well as 
public developments. It was decided 
that a temporary chairman in each re- 
gion should call a regional meeting to 
review the Committee program and to 
make study assignments to the mem- 
bers. Permanent regional chairmen are 
to be elected at that time. 

Following is the complete list of 
active Committee members as of 
May 21. Names of members attending 
the June 28 meeting are starred. 

Region I: Lt. Carl Koch, Douglas 
Orr, B. M. Pettit,* Hugh Stebbins, Jr., 
William W. Wurster. 

Region II and Washington, D. C.: 
Henry Churchill, Talbot Hamlin, Don 
E. Hatch, Lt. Samuel Homsey, Dr. 
Bryn J. Hovde, Lee F. Johnson, Louis 
Kahn,* Alfred Kastner, William Les- 
caze, Major Albert Mayer, Howard 
Myers, George Nelson, Michael Rapu- 
ano, Kenneth Reid, Hilliard Robinson, 
Michael Rosenauer, Major Edward 
Stone, Kenneth Stowell. 

Region III: Lionel Artis, J. Fletcher 
Lankton, Jerrold Loebl,* Hugh R. 
Pomeroy, Harold Spitznagel, Elizabeth 
Wood. 

Region IV: Mellen C. Greeley, Brown 
Nicholson, John J. Rowland,* Carlton 
Sharpe. 

Region V: Ervin Blum, George 
Dahl, Carl Feiss,* O’Neil Ford, Moise 
Goldstein, Burnham Hoyt, Richard 
Koch, John Gaw Meem, Woodall Rod- 
gers, James L. Stephenson. 

Region VI: Thomas Church, Gard- 
ner Dailey, Garrett Eckbo, Howard L. 
Holtzendorff, Reginald Johnson, Rich- 
ard Neutra, Timothy Pflueger,* Charles 
Strothoff, Lewis Wilson. 

Region VII: Pietro Belluschi,* Jesse 
Epstein. 

Region VIII: Ernest Bohn, Eero 
Saarinen,* Joseph Weinberg, Otis Winn. 


| ANSWER ... 

to Quiz on page 132 
Portland, Oregon—18,590 units; Val- 
| lejo, California—13,167; Los Angeles 
| 12,541; San Francisco—12,510; 
Richmond, California—12,322. 
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NHA CONDUCTS 
TRAINING 


The Washington portion of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency-Harvard Hous- 
ing Education Plan was completed this 
summer, with fourteen employees hav- 
ing participated in a six-months’ study 
program designed to provide carefully 
selected employees with an opportunity 
for professional growth. Under the 
Harvard portion of the program two 
of these fourteen employees have been 
awarded fellowships at Harvard, where 
they will continue their studies in hous- 
ing during the next fall term. The 
employees selected to go to Harvard are 
Sidney Armore of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration and Doug- 
las Rosenbaum of the Office of the 
Administrator. 


For the just completed Washington 
portion of the study program, each 
employee-student chose a general field 
of concentration. The subjects around 
which the study plans for each individ- 
ual were built included: housing prin- 
ciples and interrelationships, housing 
economics, planning, and housing ad- 
ministration. Syllabi were developed 
for the use of the students studying 
in each of these fields of concentration. 
Each student did the reading sug- 
gested by his syllabus on his own time; 
then had the opportunity, at two-week 
intervals, to meet with an expert in 
the field to discuss his readings. The 
experts, or counsellors, were all mem- 
bers of the National Housing Agency 
staff. 

In addition, monthly dinner meet- 
ings of the entire group were held for 
the stated purpose of giving “employee- 
students an opportunity to rub intel- 
lectual elbows with some of the best 
minds in housing.” Special guests at 
these meetings have included Frederick 
M. Babcock, Boris Shishkin of the A.F. 
of L., and Joseph Hudnut and Alvin 
Hansen of Harvard. National Housing 
Agency officials who have counselled 
the students during the Washington 
study period include Coleman Wood- 
bury, Lyman S. Moore, Leo Grebler, 
and John Hyde. 

The two employees who will go to 
Harvard this fall under the plan will 
have the full facilities of the Univer- 
sity at their disposal. The nature of 
their study at Harvard will be left 
largely to their own judgment, making 
use, of course, of the counsel of the 
university staff. 

NHA sponsors of the plan feel that 
it has made a real contribution to the 
difficult problem of post-entry profes- 
sional education. The study program 


TWO IN-SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 


will be offered to another group of 
employees next year. 
American University Course 

A second in-service NHA training 
program ts operated in cooperation 
with. The American University. It 
consists of an extensive schedule of 
after-hours study for the employees 
not only of NHA but of other agencies 
that may be interested in the course 
contents. 

The program got under way in the 
fall of 1944 with an offering of three 
housing courses: Principles of Hous- 
ing, Valuation of Residential Real 
Estate, and Trends in Housing Con 
struction and Costs. Approximately 
seventy students attended the three 
courses. About half of them were 
employees of the National Housing 
Agency, while the others were drawn 
largely from other federal agencies and 
from private real estate firms. During 
the following semester, beginning in 
February 1945, the program was ex- 
panded to include five courses: Prin- 
ciples of Housing, Problems of City 
Growth and Structure, Housing Fin- 
ance, Housing Management, and an 
advanced seminar in Housing Prob- 
lems. Total attendance at these courses 
was about 140. 

Plans are already under way for the 
1945 fall semester. Aside from a 
repetition of some of the courses prev- 
iously given, it is planned to offer a 
course in Housing Market Analysis 
and one in Real Estate Practice. 


FPHA PLANS TO SELL 
GREENBELT TOWNS 


A preliminary proposal was an- 
nounced last month to enable private 
capital to complete the development of 
Greendale, Wisconsin—one of the 
three federally-owned greenbelt towns. 
When a final plan is drafted, similar 
plans will be made for the disposal of 
Greenbelt, Maryland, near Washing- 
ton, and Greenhills, near Cincinnati. 

In announcing the proposed Green- 
dale plan, FPHA General Field Office 
Director Oliver C. Winston pointed 
out that it covers the sale of undevel- 
oped land in the village, containing 
room for some 3000 additional dwell- 
ings. He said that any sale would be 
on condition that the greenbelt char- 
acter of the community be preserved. 
Disposition of the 637 existing Green- 
dale homes will be made later. A full 
story of the plan will be carried in an 
early issue of The Journal. 
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Northern New Jersey 
Chapter Organizing 

On July 12 twenty-four 
members from the 


NAHO 
Northern New 
Jersey area met to plan the organiza 
tion of a Northern New Jersey Chapter 
of NAHO. A temporary executive 
committee was appointed and a second 
meeting of the group was set for 
August 21 for the consideration of 
bylaws, nominations for officers, and 
membership goals. 


Washington, D. C., Chapter 
Preparing Bylaws 

NAHO's Washington, D. C., Chap 
ter has been operating since late in 
1944 as a temporary organization, 
pending the working out of organiza 
tion details and determination of the 
type of program the chapter should 
undertake. During July, bylaws were 
drawn up for the chapter and these 
will be considered at a meeting to be 
held about August 20, following which 
a formal application for a chapter 
charter will be made to the NAHO 
Board of Governors. Normally, char- 
ter applications go to the executive 
committee of the NAHO Regional 
Council within the area of which the 
proposed chapter operates; however, the 
Washington chapter cuts across the 
jurisdictions of two regional councils 
and such chapters are chartered directly 
by the Board. 

Under its proposed bylaws, the 
Washington chapter will carry the 
name “Federal Chapter.” By reason 
ot the nature of its membership, the 
program of the chapter will have a 
somewhat different emphasis from that 
prevailing in the other NAHO chap- 
ters organized to date. A footnote to 
the preamble of the proposed chapter 
bylaws describes the interests of the 
membership as follows: “The member- 
ship of the Federal Chapter of NAHO 
is principally made up of employees 
of federal agencies, members and em- 
ployees of local housing authorities, 
and citizens active in housing and plan- 
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ning associations. Although the pro- 
portions of these groups which make 
up the total membership may vary 
during the years ahead, it is logical to 
anticipate that most of the members 
of the Chapter will be employees of 
concerned 
with the development of national poli 


federal agencies primarily 


cies, standards, and related activities, 
in collaboration with local communi 
ties and for application in local com 
munities. While this orientation will 
characterize most of the members of 
the Chapter, it is anticipated that many 
of these members will wish to express 
their responsibility as residents of the 
Washington community by participat 
ing in the particular activities of those 
associations and agencies represented 
in the Chapter which are 
concerned with local needs.” 


primarily 


San Diego Chapter 
Hears Guest Speakers 
Guest speakers were present at both 
the June and July meeting of the San 
Diego Chapter. In June, Mr. Joseph 
McSparran discussed Japanese housing, 
including comments on the construc 
tion of homes, gardens, and commer 
cial buildings, and on Japanese man 
ners and customs as he had observed 
them during his twenty-five years of 
Japan. Following Mr. 
presentation, the 


residence in 
McSparran’s 
discussed operating problems of “Navy 
Low Cost Housing.” Present at this 
meeting was NAHO’s former Assistant 
Director for its Washington office 
Helen Shuford Slayman, now living in 
San Diego i 
ment. 

The speaker at the July meeting 
was Mr. Roger M. McCullough, mana- 
ger of the San Diego office of the 
Social Security Board. 


group 


in a housing develop 


San Francisco Bay Area 
Chapter Organized 

On July 13, some 200 housing off 
cials were present at a meeting called 
for the inauguration of a NAHO San 
Francisco Bay Area Chapter. Seven 
counties are included in the new Chap- 
ter area, in which there are now twelve 
local housing authorities: San Fran- 
cisco, South San Francisco, San Mateo 
County, Oakland, Alameda, Pleasan- 
ton, Richmond, Contra Costa County, 
Benicia, Vallejo, Napa, and Marin 
County. Also eligible for chapter 


membership are staff members of 


the Region VI Office of the Adminis 
trator of NHA and of the Region VI 
FPHA office; state and regional FHA 
and FHLBA personnel; the staffs of 
FPHA directly-operated war housing 
developments; and a sizeable group of 
citizens interested in housing. 

Officers elected to head up the new 
James D. 
Vallejo Housing 
\uthority; Vice-President, Al LeFevre 
of the San Francisco Authority; Secre 
tary, Merritt Webster of the Marin 
County Authority; and Treasurer, 
Charles F. Daley, also of the Vallejo 
\uthority. 


President, 
Richardson of the 


Chapter are: 


President Richardson, who 
\ alle }O 
Chapter, states that it is not intended 
that the Bay Area Chapter will replace 
the Vallejo Chapter, although the latter 


is within the Bay area and its members 


Jimmy 


continues as President of the 


are thus also members of the new 
Chapter. 





Housing Employee 
Retirement Plan 
Awaits FPHA OK 


One of the two final hurdles to 
making available to local housing au 
thority employees the retirement system 
provided by the National Health and 
Welfare 


has been cleared with a decision by the 


Retirement Association, Inc. 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of 
New York, under which the Retire 
ment Association 1s incorporated, that 
local authority employees are eligible 
lor coverage under the system. 


The other hurdle is that of obtaining 
from the FPHA approval for financial 
participation by local housing authori 
ties themselves. This issue is com 
plicated by the pendency in Congress 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
(S. 1050 and H.R. 3293), which would 
extend the federal social security laws 
and make them generally applicable 
to local housing authorities, along with 
other employees of states and their 
political subdivisions. Until a decision 
is had on this bill, FPHA feels that it 
can not approve a voluntary retirement 
plan for local housing authorities re 
ceiving federal assistance, particularly 
since, if the bill is enacted in the near 
future, local authorities would be under 
the voluntary plan for only a short 
period. 
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HOUSING CORRESPONDENCE COURSE EVALUATED 


What is believed to be the only housing course ever conducted in this country 
using correspondence course techniques was initiated last year under the joint sponsorship 
of the Region IV office of the Federal Public Housing Authority and NAHO’s Southeast- 


ern Regional Council. 


Because participation in the program has been growing steadily 


on the part of Region IV housing employees and because such participation is proving mu- 
tually beneficial to the employees and to their employing agencies, a historical and evalu- 
ative statement of the program by those closest to its operation now seems in order. 
From the comments below, other regional groups and local agencies may be better able 
than on the basis of past brief news reports to assess the potentialities of such a program 
for the training of their own staff members. 


i—The NAHO Regional Council’s Role 


In the early part of 1944 a small 
group of Region IV housing officials 
was discussing some of the problems 
brought about by wartime conditions 
—among other things, the inability to 
acquire personnel and the difficulty of 
training people (when and if acquired) 
for local authority jobs. The restric- 
tions on transportation and on _ hotel 
reservations for conventions definitely 
eliminated conferences as a training de- 
vice for the duration. All of which 
posed a major question: what to do 
about training public 
ployees. 

Brown Nicholson, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Columbus, Georgia, and Presi- 
dent of NAHO’s Southeastern Regional 
Council, suggested that it might be 
well to consider the inauguration of 
a correspondence course for local au- 
thority employees in Region IV, pro- 
vided the cooperation of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority's Regional 
Office could be had. A committee was 
immediately appointed to discuss the 
subject, after which FPHA and the 
committee recommended to the Execu- 
tive Committee of NAHO’s Regional 
Council that such a course be instituted, 
to be known as a “Study Course” rather 
than a “Correspondence Course.” 

Mr. John P. Broome, Regional Direc- 
tor of FPHA, and Mr. I. C. Brower, 
Assistant Regional Director for Man- 
agement, were intensely interested and 
offered the assistance of their office to 
make the plan workable. Their vision 
was very encouraging to the commit- 
tee. Mr. Emmett Whelchel, Regional 
Training Adviser for FPHA, was 
placed with the committee to work out 
the details. 


housing em- 


The Approach 


The committee’s approach to plan- 
ning the Course was that no housing 
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Assistant Director, Memphis Housing 
Authority; Chairman of the 


Council's Committee on 
Education and 
Training 


authority’s record of operations could 
be any better than the capacity of its 
employees and that to increase the 
knowledge of such employees would 
automatically increase the operating 
efficiency of the housing authority. The 
fundamental subjects we had to deal 
with were: “The History of the Public 
Housing Program;” “The Philosophy 
of Public Housing;” and, naturally, 
“Management,” “Maintenance,” “Ac- 
counting,” and “Personnel.” All of 
these subjects had to be taken apart and 
prepared in individual lessons, using 
the best reference material the commit- 
tee could find for the education of 
Study Course enrollees. 

It was considered very important 
that the enrollees become familiar with 
the history of the public housing pro- 
gram, not only in the United States but 
in many foreign countries; also with 
what the public housing program 
stands for and what its objectives are. 
In addition it was felt that the Course 
should cover the actual operations of 
housing developments, requiring study 
of the United States Housing Act; of 
all terms, covenants and conditions; of 
the official FPHA Accounting Manual 
and of the Manual of Management. 


Based on Past, Present, Future 


All of this material in reality makes 
up the past, present, and future of the 
public housing program, and it has 
been on this basis that we have at- 
tempted to sell both the officials and 
the employees of the local authorities 
on the necessity of participating in all 
phases of the Course, or, certainly, 
those more closely allied to the type of 


work that an individual is either per- 
forming or can perform. 

The first two sets of lessons, namely, 
“The History of Public Housing” and 
“The Philosophy of Public Housing,” 
have been rather widely accepted by 
the authorities in Region IV. Through 
the month of June, more than 1500 
lessons had been sent in and graded on 
these two subjects. 

The committee and the officials of 
the NAHO Regional Council realize 
that these lessons can not be given to 
all the local authority employees in 
Region IV within a short, limited time 
and they have made arrangements to 
schedule them without crowding. 

It is now an established fact that the 
“Study Course” has a definite place in 
the public housing program. It reaches 
employees that ordinarily would not at- 
tend the regional or national conven- 
tions of NAHO; also it includes sub- 
jects that would not be brought up at 
such conventions. Altogether it helps 
to qualify enrollees to better perform 
their duties with their local authorities. 
When the full Study Course is com- 
pleted in the region, it is planned to 
publish the best prepared and most 
practical answers to each lesson as a 
further assistance to those who par- 
ticipated. 

All of us are mindful of some of the 
criticism that has been heaped upon the 
public housing program, some of which 
is wholly unjustified. If our employees 
are in a position to know the past his- 
tory of public housing and the present 
requirements for operations, with some 
knowledge of what is proposed for the 
future and of what other local authori- 
ties are accomplishing, they will be 
placed in a much better position to talk 
intelligently about their business or 
profession and to show some of the 
critics conclusively that most of their 
statements are without foundation. 
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1I—The FPHA Regional Office’s Role 


The Regional Office’s part in con- 
ducting the local authority “Study 
Course” has been that of assisting the 
committee of local authority personnel 
in planning the Course so that it would 
achieve the results the committee de- 
sired; doing much of the technical 
work involved in preparing the indi- 
vidual mimeographing and 
distributing the Course questions; and 
doing the correcting and grading in 
volved in the study plan operation. All 
of the Regional Office participation has 
been from the standpoint of assisting 
the local authorities in an_ activity 
which they themselves had determined 
upon as desirable. This is not to say 
that the Regional Office has had no 
part in the promotion of the program 
but it does mean that there has been 
no disposition for the Regional Office 
to impose the program upon the au- 
thorities. 

Specifically, the Regional Office 
made these contributions at the various 
stages of the program. 


lessons: 


The Planning Stage 


1. Prepared outlines of possible 
courses for the consideration of the 
NAHO Regional Council when the 


I. C. BROWER 
Assistant Director for Management 
Region IV, Federal Public Housing 
Authority 


study program was first up tor dis- 
cussion. 

2. Worked with the Committee ap 
pointed by NAHO Regional President 
in developing the objectives, the scope, 
the content, and _ the 
program. 


method of the 


3. Scheduled a period during which 
NAHO’s Regional President might 
present the idea and the plan to the 
executive directors of the region at their 
regular semi-annual meeting. 

4. After the plan was accepted by 
the executive directors, the Regional 
Office sent its Management Training 
Adviser to the NAHO Chicago office 
to review the published material that 
was available for use in the program. 


The Development Stage 
1. The Regional Office assigned the 
Management Training Section to or- 
ganize the Course into lesson units, 
select the study material for each les- 
son, and develop questions to direct 
the study of the enrollees in the Course. 
2. Worked over the Study Course 


lessons with the local authority com 

mittee to put them into final form. 

3. Did the duplicating and distrib 

uting of the course question booklets. 
4. Did the correspondence involved 


in setting up the program. 


The Operating Stage 

1. Grades and comments upon the 
papers sent in by enrollees. 

2. Maintains records of participa 
tion and grades of each enrollee. 

3. Increased size of Training Section 
to care for the added work load. 

4. Carries on correspondence with 
enrollees and local authorities to main 
tain interest and enthusiasm. 

It is difficult for the Regional Office 
to point out specihc instances of im 
proved job performance due to the 
study program but we do have expres 
sions from a considerable number of 
enrollees to the effect that the study 
has increased their understanding of 
and interest in their jobs. A significant 
number of employees from those au- 
thorities which are doing the lessons 
under a group discussion plan have 
expressed the opinion that the study is 
invaluable as a unifying and integrat- 
ing factor for their staffs. 


11i—Comments from the National Point of View 


The self-study technique utilized in 
the Region IV program is one that is 
very well suited to the training of local 
housing authority employees. In the 
past, very few employees have taken 
advantage of the courses concerned 
with housing that were offered locally 
by universities and trade schools. The 
experience in Region IV indicates that 
employees are receptive to training if 
it is planned and oriented to their jobs. 

There are several distinct advantages 
as noted below in utilizing self-study 
methods for training of any type. These 
general advantages are particularly val- 
uable to the public housing program. 

1. By participating, the individual 
indicates that he has a real desire to 
learn. It is Azs choice and thus it must 
be assumed that he is serious in his 
attitude toward the program (a fact 
that an employer finds useful). 

2. Conditions may make it impos- 
sible to attend regular scheduled classes. 
The self-study program allows the par- 
ticipant to choose his own hours of 
study and to spend as much time on 
the subject matter as he desires. 
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3. Self-study provides employees in 
communities which may be far too 
small to support special training classes 
with an opportunity of participating 
in an educational program. 

Self-study loses part of its value if 
the employee receives no recognition 
for going beyond the “conditions of his 
employment.” Therefore, it is ex- 
extremely important that local housing 
authorities recognize satisfactory par- 
ticipation by crediting it towards salary 
increases and promotions. 

Each year three-quarters of a million 
ambitious men and women enroll for 
self-study courses with private home- 
study schools. The force of such train- 
ing can not help but leave a deep im- 
pression upon business and industry, 
quite as surely as it will upon the indi- 
vidual lives of those who increase their 
efficiency and enrich their lives in this 
way. Public housing employees can 


profit by 
group. 

There is no question but that much 
of the success of the program in Region 
IV is due to the fact that it is a joint 
enterprise between the Southeastern 
Regional Council of NAHO and the 
FPHA regional office. Other regions 
desirous of initiating similar programs 
would do well to follow the pattern 
and standards that have already been 
established. 


becoming a part of that 





Addition to Region IV 
Advisory Committee 
Roster 


The roster of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of NAHO's Southeastern Re- 
gional Council as published in the 
July Journal did not include Virginia 
representatives. Regional President 
Brown Nicholson advises that these 
representatives are HH. Wharton 
Blandford, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of Newport News, and 
Charles G. McKimmie, Commissioner, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Richmond. 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 
haser is a public agency or a library, or 
ah+t 


sins permission to buy on a charge basis. 





N211. HOUSING DIRECTORY 
1945. 103 pp. $1.50. Has been dis- 
tributed free to all members of NAHO. 
A listing of all active public and pri- 
vate housing agencies; includes  sta- 
tistical tables, maps, and a summary 
of housing trends. 


NM213. SELECTED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY ON JUNIOR CITIES 
AND SIMILAR PROJECTS, by Burt 
M. Kebric. July 1945. 4 pp., mimeo. 
15 cents. Has been sent free to all 
agency and Management Division 
members. Lists books, pamphlets, 
magazine articles, and unpublished 
material relating to teen-age, self-gov- 
erning group activities. 


0228. REPORT TO THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON POSTWAR ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY AND PLANNING 
BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING AND URBAN REDE- 
VELOPMENT. August 1, 1945. 23 
pp. Available free to all members on 
request to NAHO. The text of the 
Taft Committee report. (See page 127 
of this issue of The Journal.) 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


THE LOCAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY AND THE ARCHI- 
TECT: A Working Relationship on 
Planning a Public Housing Program 
and in Designing a Public Housing 
Project, by Oliver C. Winston. 1945. 
60 cents. To be distributed free to 
agency members of NAHO. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East Six- 
tieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

An invaluable guide to local authori- 
ties in the planning for and design of 
postwar low-rent housing develop- 
ments. The pamphlet was written by a 
man who combines architectural train- 
ing with fifteen years’ experience in 
the low-rent and public housing pro- 
gram (see the “We Present” article 
about Mr. Winston in the March 
Journal). 
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Mr. Winston emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a city planning approach to 
the development of a housing program 
and presents a 1-2-3 outline of the 
steps to be taken in determining the 
size, location, type, necessary amenities, 
and other such requirements for spe- 
cific housing projects. 

Once it is decided to proceed with a 
project, he emphasizes the importance 
of basing the design on economic cri- 
teria: the required rentals under the 
FPHA formula; costs of maintenance 
and management; FPHA construction 
cost limits. As a guide for such con 
siderations, he has included tables on 
average income and expense for a typi- 
cal 500-unit development, with the idea 
in mind that if a project as it is pro- 
posed to be designed will not permit 
operation within such limits, that fact 
should be established before the plan 
gets out of its initial design stages. 

Everyone concerned with the design 
or management of postwar low-rent 
housing should study what Mr. Win- 
ston has to say in this booklet. The fact 
that the criteria established by Mr. 
Winston and the illustrations used are 
based on the present FPHA formula 
and the requirements thereunder does 
not in any way limit the usefulness of 
the principles enunciated to operations 
under the United States Housing Act 
of 1937. Basically, the principles apply 
to any large-scale housing operation 
for moderate- to low-income families, 
whether public or private, and under 
whatever method of financing. 


THE CITY IS THE PEOPLE, by 
Henry S. Churchill. 1945. 186 pp. 
$3.00. Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 8 
West 40th Street, New York 18, New 
York. Will be reviewed in an early 
issue of The Journal. 


PLANNING NEIGHBORHOOD 
SHOPPING CENTERS: A Study of 
Neighborhood Retail Trade Require- 
ments and the Use of Purchasing Power 
as a Yardstick in Planning to Meet 
Them, by Marcel Villanueva, A.I.A. 
1945. 33 pp. $1.00. National Com- 
mittee on Housing, Inc., 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, New York. 
Summarizes the characteristics of ex- 
isting shopping centers, “offers a defi- 





nite yardstick for planning neighbor- 
hood shopping centers, and explains 
how the principles evolved can be ap- 
plied locally.” 


UNITED ACTION FOR A POST- 
WAR HOUSING PROGRAM: Re- 
marks at 14th Annual Dinner of the 
National Public Housing Conference 
on June 19, 1945, by Senators Allen J. 
Ellender and Robert F. Wagner. 1945. 
13 pp. Can be secured through either 
Senator Ellender or Senator Wagner, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, 
em ¢C. 


TOMORROW’S CHALLENGE 
TO PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION. 
1945. 9 pp. The Producers’ Council, 
Inc., 815 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. An address by Pro- 
ducers’ Council President L. C. Hart 
before a meeting of the Home Builders 
Council of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut on June 27, 1945. 


CARE AND REPAIR OF BUILD- 
INGS AND EQUIPMENT: A Man- 
ual of How to Make Things Last, by 
A. G. Mezerik. 1944. 221 pp. $2.50. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, 
New York 16, New York. Will be 
reviewed in an early issue of The 
Journal. 


HEARINGS BEFORE A_ SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA UNITED STATES 
SENATE. 1945. 244 pp. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Covers the McCarren Committee hear- 
ings in February and March on Senate 
Bills 13 and 610, providing for the re 
planning, rebuilding, and _ redevelop- 
ment of blighted areas in the District 
of Columbia. 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAXES: Ex- 
emptions Allowed Local and State 
Governments. June 1945. 4 pp. 25 
cents. Special Bulletin CC, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Lists 
all federal excise taxes imposed on arti- 
cles and services purchased by state and 
municipal governments; shows these 
governments how to secure their ex- 
emptions from such taxes. According 
to FPHA Manual of Policy and Pro- 
cedure, Section 4157:1, local housing 
authorities are entitled to the same ex 
emption from federal excise taxes as 
are states and municipalities. This ex 
emption does not apply, however, when 
authorities are acting as agents for the 
United States and in the name of the 
United States. 
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CITY DEVELOPMENT: Studies in 
Disintegration and Renewal, by Lewis 
Mumford. (See listing in May Journal, 
page 83.) 


A Review by Anthony W. Smith 


This volume, named after Patrick 
Geddes’ work of the same title, which 
inspired Mumford’s original interest in 
the subject, should have the immediate 
attention and thoughtful study of all 
practical workers in the fields of hous- 
ing and city planning, for it is an 
eminently practical book. 

Gathering together for the first time 
in one place an invaluable group of 
essays published over a_ period of 
twenty-odd years, it adds important 
new material under the titles “The 
Foundations of Post-War Building,” 
and “The Plan of London.” 

To those who identify myopia with 
common sense, this work will not be 
helpful. To those who understand that 
industrial society can neither rebuild its 
war-broken cities nor survive in either 
economic or biological terms unless it 
reconstructs its social foundations, the 
essays will prove refreshing, stimulat- 
ing, enlightening. They will afford 
reassurance for moving ahead, and 
confirmation for the belief that now, 
more than ever, immediate political 
policy must be orientated to sound 
long-range human objectives. 

Mumford elaborates his thesis that 
the modern city is a death trap whose 
lethal nature is proved by its low and 
constantly declining birth rate. As a 
matter of simple expediency he would 
seize on the opportunity presented as 
a by-product of merciless bombings to 
rebuild the cities of Europe on a com- 
pletely new pattern. He would recon- 
struct London as a constellation of 
Garden Cities, a cluster of towns of 
human size. 

He would re-plan in such manner as 
to make the family and “the primary 
group of workfellows and neighbors” 
the vital core of wider association. He 
would have the industries follow the 
people, not the other way around. He 
would integrate the city plan with the 
regional plan and with the national 
curve of population growth. He sup- 
ports his case with ample concrete data 
on densities and areas. Equivalent pol- 
icies are proposed for America. 

One might suppose that with the ap- 
pearance of the robot bomb and the 
rocket bomb, and our certain knowl- 
ege of greater horrors to come, we 
might arrive at the need for sweeping 
urban decentralization as a matter of 
military necessity. The continuing 
menace of barbaric regimes elsewhere 
in the world, which somehow maintain 
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their military potential in manpower 
terms, confronts democracy with a 
pointed inquiry; whether the way of 
life it has thus far offered is good 
enough to make people want to repro- 
duce. These are military problems of 
the first order, and surely military prob- 
lems are practical problems. The author 
draws sharp attention to them. 

Mumford dwells less on issues of 
postwar economic stabilization, but 
similar conclusions are to be drawn 
from that quarter. The rate of capital 
investment which will be necessary in 
America if our economy is to operate 
at all will be huge. Construction must 
be expanded beyond anything at 
tempted or imagined before. Even if 
our cities were livable, we might have 
to do them over to keep the capital 
goods industries going. Since most 
emphatically they are not livable, the 
common sense of basic replanning and 
reconstruction is compelling. The im- 
peratives of the reconversion period, 
and after, will shortly underscore the 
Mumford thesis. 


Causes of Despair Deeprooted 


The general if unconscious despair 
of which the author speaks, and which 
underlies the readiness of modern men 
to receive the dictators, to join in the 
orgies of killing and being killed, and 
to tolerate the death-camps, has other 
roots, of course, in addition to Megal 
opolis, Necropolis. There is the false 
ness of working life, the prevailing sub 
mission to the hollow purposes of the 
great corporations. There is the empti 
ness of the traditional institutions of 
social solidarity and guidance. There 
is the widespread economic insecurity, 
and the pervasive moral isolation of 
the individual. There is the ever 
present sense of personal helplessness 
against vast and inhuman economic 
and political forces. 

These issues must also be faced if 
our society is to survive. The author 
touches upon most of them. His main 
focus, however, is on the faulty physical 
environment, its derivation from and 
reciprocal contribution to the deep 
seated failure of spirit which marks our 
times, and against which he would 
rally us. No one who presumes to take 
responsibility in city planning and con- 
struction has license to overlook this 
work. 

Meanwhile, Washington dawdles 
through the heat of a violent summer, 
in the grip of a paralysis disturbingly 
similar to that which preceded the war, 
proposing only the most inadequate 
measures to deal with the menace of 
impending peace, deferring action even 
with respect to those, slumbering on 
the brink of the abyss of reconversion 


cutbacks and postwar unemployment, 
secure in the belief that with respect 
to housing a little slum clearance and 
a little public land-purchase (available 
without strings at use value for pur- 
poses of more crowding) if, as, and 
when we get around to it, may be all 
right. 

This passes for worldly wisdom; jus- 
tifies itself as attention to the immedi- 
ate and the real. In contrast, Mum- 
ford’s insistence on the necessity of 
action along well-considered, long 
range guidelines is of the essence of 
sanity in a world which is deathly sick. 


TAFT-WAGNER 


(Continued from page 129) 


to the availability of federal loans and 
grants are: (1) the write-down in land 
cost shall not exceed two-thirds of the 
cost of acquiring the land and making 
it available for re-use; (2) local con- 
tributions to the redevelopment project 
must equal at least 50 per cent of fed- 
eral aid; (3) local government must 
approve the redevelopment project as 
being consistent with the locality’s total 
needs; (4) decent housing must be 
available or be provided for displaced 
families. 


Title IV—Middle-income housing. 
“The so-called ‘yield insurance’ plan in 
this title of the bill contemplates that 
an insurance fund be set up, under 
FHA, to guarantee an annual return 
after depreciation and operating ex- 
penses of 2% per cent, but only to 
those investors who put their own 
money into large-scale rental projects 
on a 50-year investment basis, and at 
a return upon investment of not more 
than 34% per cent.” Senator Ellender 
believes that this plan would “provide 
rental housing at costs 25 to 40 per 
cent below the prevailing levels. . . .” 


Title V—Low-rent public housing. 
A four-year program authorizing fed- 
eral aid which it is estimated would 
provide for the construction of a total 
of 500,000 units of low-rent public 
housing. Contracts for federal con- 
tributions to help achieve low rents 
would be authorized at a rate of $22 
million a year to a maximum of $88 
million a year. The President could 
accelerate this program if housing 
shortages or employment conditions 
should require. The maximum period 
over which annual subsidies could be 
paid would be 45 years instead of the 
60-year period now in effect. 

No additional federal loans are au- 
thorized for low-rent public housing, it 
being assumed that certain amendments 
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improving bond security would make it 
possible to do all borrowing through 
local sources. “Another important im- 
provement,” stated Senator Ellender, 
“is that the bill, without providing ad- 
ditional funds for this purpose, en- 
courages the use of funds made avail- 
able for rehabilitation of existing struc- 
tures as well as for new construction.” 
To insure that public housing would 
be “strictly non-competitive with pri- 
vate enterprise,” at least a 20 per cent 
margin in rent and income would have 
to exist between those served by un- 
aided private enterprise. The bill em- 
phasizes local responsibility and local 
initiative in low-rent housing. It leaves 
untouched the present requirements of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 
with respect to local sharing in subsidy. 

Title VI—Rural housing. Two plans 
for improving rural housing conditions 
are submitted in this title. “First,” re- 
ports Senator Ellender, “a plan of low- 
interest loans, through the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for farm families of mod- 
est income who could not otherwise be 
housed decently but who do not re- 
quire subsidy. And, secondly, a plan 
of loans and annual contributions for 
families of very low income on the 
farm and in rural areas. This aid is 
comparable to that extended to similar 
families in urban areas under the low- 
rent housing program in the past. A 
distinctive feature of the farm program, 
however, is that even in this type of 
case there is provision of eventual home 





Tch-Tch 


FPHA’s monthly S-100 Report, 
“Directory of Active Public Hous- 
ing Projects” (editors’ note —a 
few of them still are “projects”; 
most of them are long out of the 
project stage) lists a P9 war hous- 
ing development at Lund, Utah, 
designated as “Project” 42178, 
consisting of trailers for family 
occupancy. The statistics given for 
the development are: total num- 
ber of units—2; completed units 
—2; occupied units—95%. 

Statistics are wonderful. 
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ownership if the family’s economic 
conditions will permit it. For this 
second type of housing aid on farms 
and in rural areas, no federal - loans 
will be required. The authorizations to 
contract for federal annual contribu- 
tions to reduce the rents are in the 
amount of $5 million for the first year 
and $5 million additional for each of 
the four succeeding years, coming to 
federal annual contributions of $25 
million a year at the end of the 5-year 
building program.” In rural housing, 
also, the President would be permitted 
to accelerate the program if advisable. 

Title VII—Disposition of federally- 
owned permanent war housing. This 
title provides that, on local determina- 
tion of need, such projects may be sold 
to local agencies for use as low-rent 
housing, with preference extended to 
the families of servicemen and veterans 
of low income. This provision would 
supersede the present Lanham Act re- 
quirement of prior Congressional ap- 
proval of each sale of permanent war 
housing for low-rent use. 


Title VIII—National Housing Agen- 
cy. This title makes permanent the 
wartime consolidation of the various 
federal housing agencies now assembled 
in the National Housing Agency. It 
would also require the Administrator 
of NHA to present to Congress, not 
less than once a year, “a comprehensive 
report including but not limited to— 
(a) the rates of investment and em- 
ployment in housing, related to general 
investment and employment levels, and 
compared with the rates required for 
house production’s share in the objec- 
tive of full employment; (b) progress 
in enlisting private enterprise and local 
initiative toward meeting housing 
needs; (c) recommendations as to any 
additional action required to carry out 
the national housing policy set forth 
in section 2 of this Act toward achieve- 
ment of the objectives set forth in 
section | of this Act.” 

In conclusion, Senator Ellender to- 
talled the annual contributions that 
would be authorized under the bill and 
said that the maximum of $133 million 
a year would “be far less than 1 per 
cent of our postwar annual federal 
budget, even under the most favorable 


a 


circumstances. I am prepared to debate 
with anyone who states that our gov- 
ernment can or should do less toward 
the goal of decent housing for the 
American people. .. .” 


Referred to Banking and Currency 
Committee 


The bill was referred to the Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which 
Senator Wagner is chairman. Senator 
Wagner told the Senate that he expects 
to ask the Committees on Education 
and Labor (Senator Murray, Chair- 
man) and on Postwar Economic Policy 
and Planning (Senator George, Chair- 
man) to appoint representatives to 
meet with the Banking and Currency 
Committee in consideration of the bill. 
This will continue the teamwork that 
produced both the Taft report and the 
bill, since the Taft subcommittee (of 
the Postwar committee) is itself made 
up of appointees from the membership 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and that on Education and 
Labor. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active ................$10 
Individual Associate ............ 5 
Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with incomes 
under $1800) _.................. 5 
Management Division, Ac- 
tive or Subscriber.............. 10 
Re eee 25 


and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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